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\_ECTRONIC have been found to be the 
only practical solution to many problems encoun- 
tered in the manufacture of rubber, its lack of 


strength in early processing and its elasticity in later 


devices 


processing, necessitates the use of devices capable of ac- 
complishing functions beyond the capabilities of the more 
conventional mechanical and electrical devices. Because 
of the wide diversity of methods by which electronic de- 
vices may be employed to initiate operations, their use in 
unusual applications is becoming more and more exten- 
sive. 

One of the simplest applications of electronic equipment 
is counting objects on moving conveyors, in production 
lines, or in any location where it is undesirable or impos- 
sible to apply a counter operated by means of a mechanical 
arrangement. 

All that is required is a light source such as is shown 
in Figure l-a, a photo-electric control device such as the 
Photo-Troller in 1-b, and a housing for the phototube as 
shown in l-c. The light source and phototube housings 
are mounted so that objects to be counted will pass be- 
tween them and intercept the light beam directed upon the 
phototube in its housing. They are then connected to 
terminals provided in the Photo-Troller which is, in turn, 
connected to the source of power and to a magnetic coun- 
ter which can be readily operated by the Photo-Troller 





relay contacts. 
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Application of Electronic Devices 
In the Rubber Industry 


By L. R. Harness 


Westinghouse Electric G Manufacturing Company 


Small or light objects or materials having a fine finish 
cannot be used to operate a lever to close a pair of con- 
tacts and heavy, bulky objects may be just as difficult 
to count. A beam of light, however, can be intercepted 
by an object 4%” in diameter or even smaller, will not 
mar the finest finish, and cannot be damaged by heavy 
objects. For small objects, a concentrated beam of light 
must be used and the light source placed close to the ob- 





* 


FIG. 1-A (left)—A conventional type of light source, which 

receives its power directly from the Photo-Troller. It can 

be mounted in inaccessible places. FIG. 1-C (right) —The 
housing in which the Phototube may be mounted. 
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ject, unless a long-range parallel beam of light can be 
obtained. For larger objects, however, where a larger 
beam may be used, the light source may be placed several 
feet from the object, often a very desirable thing to do, 
done with mechanical counters 


and one which cannot be 





FIG. 1-B—The simple A.C. 


type of Photo- 
Troller suitable for general purpose applications. 


when a physical contact with the counted object must be 
obtained. Such counting systems may be used to count 
tire carcasses, finished tires or tubes, rubber toys, boxes 
of rubber products ready for shipment or other rubber 
products which move along a prescribed path. 

The same equipment which is used for counting may 
be used for a multitude of relaying and control operations. 
It can control the lubricating spray for tire carcasses be- 
fore they go to the mold, start and stop conveyor sys- 
tems, open and close doors automatically and do a thou- 
sand similar jobs. When an operation of a more com- 
plex nature is required time delay or sequence switching 
systems can be employed to advantage with the electronic 
equipment supplying the initiating impulse. 

Just how does such a device operate? Can its operation 
be explained without going into involved and deep theory? 
Certainly. The source of light is simple enough. It con- 
sists of a lamp with a lens in front of it to collect a por- 
tion of the light and concentrate it so that a parallel beam 
may be projected which will reach its destination with 
greater intensity. 

This destination is the active surface of a phototube 
such as is shown in Figure 2-a, a device which has the un- 
usual property of changing its resistance to the flow of 
current under the influence of light. This characteristic 
is shown graphically in Figure 3. The more intense the 
beam of light, the less is the resistance offered by the 
phototube. Thus, when the object to be counted inter- 
cepts the beam of light, the phototube assumes a resistance 
of almost infinite value whereas it may have had a re- 
5 megohms (5 millions of ohms) when 


sistance of only 
\ssuming a voltage of 50 volts 


the light was shining on it. 
across the phototube, we see that the current has changed 
from 10 microamperes (10 millionth of an ampere) to 
zero. While this current change may be enough to operate 
extremely delicate types of relays, it is unfortunately not 
great enough to operate any available relay suitable for 
general industrial applications. Therefore, something 
must be done to increase the energy available to a point 
where it can be used to perform a useful function. 

The circuit in Figure 4 shows how this can be done. 
Here a phototube is so connected in the circuit that it 
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shifts the phase of the voltage which controls the grid- 
glow tube shown in Figure 2-b. This type of tube is cap- 
able of passing currents of several amperes and at the 
same time it can be controlled by the feeble power out- 
put of a phototube. The grid-glow tube,*therefore, very 
capably takes the place of any mechanical relay to amplify 
the output of the phototube to a conveniently usable quan- 
tity of power which can be utilized to operate solenoids, 
contactors or other devices, according to the requirements 
of the application. With the phototube illuminated, the 
anode voltage on the grid-glow tube and the grid voltage 
are exactly 180 degrees out of phase as shown in Figure 
5-a and the grid voltage is of sufficient magnitude to pre- 
vent the passage of current in the anode circuit. 

In other words, there is no passage of current through 
the grid-flow tube to operate the Photo-Troller relay. Then, 
when the phototube is darkened, the grid voltage is posi- 
tive at the beginning of the cycle of anode voltage, Figure 
5-b, and the tube conducts current throughout the positive 
half-cycle. It must be borne in mind that once current 
starts to flow in the anode circuit of grid-glow tubes, the 
value of the grid voltage has almost no effect upon the 
flow of current and consequently the anode current can be 
stopped only by interrupting the circuit externally or, in 
the case of a.c., with the zero value of anode current or 
voltage. 

Thus it is seen that the anode current will flow through- 
out the full half-cycle if it is permitted to start at the be- 
ginning of the half-cycle. This characteristic is extremely 
important on d.c. circuits where the grid-glow tube may 
be tripped by a very brief impulse whereupon current will 
begin to flow and continue flowing until interrupted ex- 
ternally. This, of course, provides an extremely high 
speed lock-in relay, one which will operate on an impulse 
of .0001 of a second, something impossible with mechani- 
cal devices. 

Automatic classification of raw materials on selective 
conveyor systems may be easily accomplished by coded 





FIG. 2-A— This photo- 


FIG. 2-B—The grid-glow tube 
acts as a power relay for the 
feeble current output of the 
phototube as described above. 


tube is the heart of 
photo - electric control 
devices discussed here. 


NOTE: Illustrations do not represent relative sizes of tubes 

flags mounted on the conveyor pans. The flags may be 
used to either intercept the light beam or to reflect it, 
the choice of which system to use being largely determined 
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FIG. 3—Showing how the current in a vacuum type phototube 
varies with illumination with a constant voltage applied. 


by the operating conditions of the particular application. 
An advantage of the intercepted light beam is that less 
sensitive and usually less expensive equipment is required. 
A disadvantage is that the light source must be mounted on 
one side of the conveyor and the phototube on the other, 
thus requiring greater mounting space and two mount- 
ings properly aligned. The advantages and disadvantages 
of the reflected light system are just the opposite of those 
of the intercepted light system, greater sensitivity being 
required since it is not possible to secure as great a change 
in illumination by reflection as by interception, although 


4 
Loaa 
Photo Tube 
» ae . A-c 
x Power 

n~<x Supply 
Grid- 
Glow 


FIG. 4—Diagram showing a 
simple A.C. photo-electric con- 
troller circuit. 




















mounting is simplified since the light source and photo- 
tube may be assembled in a common unit properly ad- 
justed with respect to each other. Such an assembly 1s 
commonly termed a “scanner.” 

For reflected light or other applications where greater 
sensitivity is required, a circuit as shown im Figure 6 may 
be used. Here an amplifier tube is used to increase the 
output of the phototube so that a smaller impulse from 
the phototube will still be amplified to sufficient magnitude 
to control the grid-glow tube. Another feature is included 
in this equipment also. This is the use of a rectifier tube 
to supply d.c. to the tube rather than a.c., as was supplied 
in Figure 2. As was previously mentioned, the grid-glow 
tube can be operated by an impulse as short as .OOO1 of a 
second. With d.c. applied to all tubes, as shown in Fig- 
ure 6, it is possible to pick up such an impulse with the 
phototube, amplify it with the amplifier tube, and operate 
the grid-glow tube with it since rectified d.c. properly fil- 
tered does not have pulsations as does a.c. and, therefore, 
voltage is always available on the anodes of the tubes. 

If a.c. were applied, the impulse might occur during the 
wrong half-cycle or during a point on the positive half- 
cycle where the voltage is low so that the tubes could 
not respond to the impulse. 

Thus it is seen that for applications where the impulse 
is of brief duration, d.c. must be applied to the tubes. 
Figure 7 shows a controller of this type. The light source 
and phototube housing in Figure 1 may be used with it. 
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FIG. 5-A—(left)—Grid-glow tube anode and grid voltage 
relationship with no current flowing. FIG. 5-B—(right)— 
Anode and grid voltages after the phototube has shifted the 
former relationship. The tube is now conducting current. 


For the majority of applications, however, there is gen- 
erally enough time to operate an a.c. type equipment. The 
limitation in the speed of operation of a.c. equipment is 
generally in the mechanical relay rather than in the elec 
tronic equipment since the tubes respond to half-cycles 
while the usual relay will require at least a few cycles 
in which to close. The impulse is transmitted to the re- 
lay, but it does not have sufficient time to operate. 

Each device may be considered as a relay having ex- 
treme sensitivity, speed or other characteristics as desired 
for a particular application. The phototube supplies a 
small change in current but this change may come from 
other sources just as well. Thus, all of these devices may 
be operated by a small change in current, voltage or re- 
sistance, or by a delicate pair of contacts. 

Equipment of the type described above may be used to 
control such operations as pressing the valve patch on the 
tube, stamping the tube with the trademark and size, de- 
tecting wrinkles in webs or sheets as well as in the count 
ing and conveyor control application. 

This equipment is also especially well adapted to the 
control of cutting operations. Tubing may be cut to length 
in accordance with trademarks, soles of rubber shoes or 
boots may be accurately cut or trimmed, and similar op- 
erations controlled where the interception of a light beam, 
variation in reflection, or closing of a delicate pair of 
contacts are the sole source of the initiating impulse. 

Matching of colors in fancy rubber goods is always a 
puzzling problem because of the inaccuracies of the hu 
man eye. The electronic color matcher removes all hu- 
man errors, eliminates eye strain, and guarantees an ac- 
curate match. This device compares the reflection proper- 
ties of materials in three colors, blue, green and red, the 
light being reflected back upon a phototube, the amplified 
current of which is read on an instrument. When two 
materials reflect the same amount of light in each color, 
as indicated by identical instrument readings, these ma 
terials are perfectly matched. 

Transparency of materials may be read directly on an 
instrument called the “Trans-O-Meter.” A light source 
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FIG. 6—A sensitive quick response photo-electric controller circuit with 
D.C. supplied to the phototube, amplifier tube and grid-glow tube by 
the rectifier tube. 
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supplied by a voltage regulator incorporated in the de 
vice projects light through the material upon a Photox, a 
photo-voltaic cell amount of current 
proportional to the illumination on it. This current is read 
nstrument calibrated in percent transparency. To 
operate the Trans-O-Meter, which is portable, it is simply 
necessary to connect the device to a power supply, adjust 


which generates an 


on an 


the circuit so that the instrument reads 100% with no 
material between the light source and the Photox, and 
then insert the material Naturally, the amount of light 
which passes through the material indicates its trans 
parency 

Tread noise ecoming more and more subject to 
scrutiny as cars becom noother and quieter in opera 
tion, as speeds increase, and as greater attention is being 
paid to noise elimination lectronic noise analyzers of 


fer the ideal solution fo the and 
amplitudes involved and definitely showing when improved 


| ] 
Tacit rie 


finding frequencies 


designs have been use of the stroboscope per 


} 


mits the study of the action of the tread while moving 
al high speeds as easily as if it were motionless Thes« 
two devices, therefore, comprise two invaluable instru 
ments for studies of noise and of strains and stresses of 


recurrently moving object 


While the Vi hole sale application Ot electron devices to 
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FIG. 7—The rectifier tube at the right supplies D.C. power to 

the grid-glow tube at the left, the amplifier in the center, 

and the phototube externally mounted to increase the sen- 
sitivity and speed of response of the device. 


possible not recom 


ever) use in the rubber industry is 
mended, their application is always in order when con 
ventional types of mechanical and electrical devices fail to 
operate satisfactorily or at all. 





Aniline Inks and 


\ LTHOUGH the devel ent of the aniline ink proc 
ess 18 only about twelve vears old, tS use 18 1n 


ag and wrapping paper 


reasing 
rapidly especially in tl pape 
fields, In 


manutacturel i! Cir researcn diy 


Isions, aTe 


constantly seeking further development hese pertinent 
points were made by T, A. F. Sexton during an address on 
Printing with Aniline Inks and Rubber Stereos” at Sta 
tioners’ Hall, London, « November 16 
\niline inks contain a large content of methylated spirits 
Because of this reasor umong hers, they do not worl 
particularly well w metal ster Research in this con 
nection reveals that rub r stereos are best suited for us 
with this ink. Rubb lers are preterred to composition 
rollers because the latt mtaim a certai percentage ot 
water and are impaired rolonged action of methylate 
spirits which are u eg of aniline inks. Fo 
best results it 1s 1 ilers should be tigh 
ened i mucn as Pp s SLOT 28 it npres 
sion of the 1 Tle n ) erTeo ind 1¢ iLLCT 
on the paper, should be east possibl 
Rubber stereo pl sa ide by sub ng th ibbe 
mix to a pressure of a | ton to the square inch at the 
temperature obtained | it a pressure 60 Ibs 
sq inc] V ulcanizing kes about 10 minutes According 
to the lecturer ru rhe ) o la ve amounts oO ilcium 


carbonate wonate as filling materials are 
unc sirable \ni 


cially 


incorporal 


when mac printers in their own plants. 


csp 
solvents on the market that will dispense with 
Because of the 
which dissolves cal 


{ Chere are 

the odorous 
often-include 
cium carbonat: 
in the rubber 


corrosive act icid 1f used ) 
1 acetic acid in this ink 
and magnesium carbonate, their presence 
as mentioned above. 


tested to de 


as fill undesirable, 


1 


Rubber, of course, can easily be chemically 
termine the presence of these undesirables. 
rally prefer to make their own 

ompanies (including the 
companies) are now supply- 
One English concern, Para- 
London, has devised a special mold 
\ papier mache flong is made, 
pressed and heated at 60 


Since large printers gen 


rubber stereos several rubber 


Pirelli and Greengat« 
bl 


Rubber 
ing semi-raw rubber mixes 
mat Plates, Ltd., of 


which has proven popular 
filling 


backed with material, 





Rubber Stereos 


sq. inch pressure, in a specially construc 
\lternative molds are soft-lead 
form of quick setting cement. 
The molded plate, according to Mr. Sexton, part 

k, has to be planed by actual cutting 


drauli 


lbs 
press illov, or some 
cularly 
used for rotary wo1 ; 
or grinding. For mounting the Paramat plates an adhesive 
is used. A piece is cut from a 
a half-inch margin all around the 


is moistened and made tacky with a 


plaster containing rubber 
allow 


sheet sulicient to 


“eco Phe plaster 


rubber solvent, such as naphtha or petroleum spirit, Ster 
ind plaster are pressed together. The other side of th 
plaster is similarly rendered tacky and mounted on th 
cylinder of the rotary machine. There is considerably 
ore make-ready necessary for rotary presses than 
lat-bed printing 
The life of a rubber stereo is indefin Some hay 
been known to give 2,000,000 impressions Softes ibbe 
mixes wear longest. Such mixes possess a high maximun 
f resilhence and contain a higher percentage of rubber 
Phe rubber gives” before the OTitly ontent ot heap 
paper ile unyielding metal plates usually suffer damage 
here are, naturally, some disadvantages in the use o 


lor instance, rubber plates molded flat and 


14 
work undergo distortion to such an 


later used for rotary 

; ; ] +} } , “. ‘ ] : 
extent that the changing of a circle into an oval often o 
curs Kubber swells and deteriorates when in contact 


with oils and petroleum products, with the notable excep 


less deleterious 


Vegetable oils are 
While improvements have been recorded in the 


‘ : ‘ " } 
ion ot castor Ol 


search for 


a rubber mix that will successfully withstand oils no 
guarantee against the action of such oils has been given by 


any stereo manufacturer, Rubbers that resist the action of 


oils to an appreciable degree have been found too hard 
tor suitable printing, 
In concluding his address the speaker made several 


Their use 
Results obtained 
with rubber stereos when molded to half-tone blocks are 
passable, but at present are not comparable with the print 
ing obtained by metal printing plates. If the screen used 
is fairly coarse they may be employed satisfactorily and 
even with aniline ink spirits. 


recommendations for the use of rubber stereos. 
with varnish inks is not recommended. 
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Industrial Dermatitis 


A Treatise on the Causes, Diagnosis and Treatment of 


Dermatitis 


Including Several 


Preventive Measures 


By P. A. Davis, A.B., M.A., M.D. 
Assistant Medical Director, Goodyear Tire G Rubber Co 


HIS subject is somewhat misleading for one would 
suspect that it is some specific entity of the particu- 
lar industry, such as rubber dermatitis, leather der- 
matitis, cement dermatitis and so forth. However, from 
the lay standpoint, this seems to be the foregone conclu- 
sion, but from the scientific standpoint it is not true and 
certain classifications should be made. For purposes of 
investigation and study the following 5 important factors 
must be considered. 
1. What is the nature of the dermatitis and what is the 
part involved? The following classification by Sutton is 
of value: 


a. Hyperemias i. Disease of Ap- 
b. Inflammations pendages 

Hemorrhages j. Parasitic affec- 
a Hy pertrophies tions 


k. Diseases of the 
Mucous Mem- 
branes adjoining 
the skin 


e. Atrophies 

f. Anomalies of 
Pigmentation 

g. Neuroses 

h. New Growths 


2. What is the condition of the individual who has the 
dermatitis ¢ bout 3% of all persons are more or less 
susceptible to some kind of dermatitis and this suscepti- 
bility varies according to certain body factors. 

‘a. Acidosis or Alkalosis of the system. 

b. Endocrine disturbances, especially the thyroid and 
adrenals. 

c. Diabetic tendencies. 

d. Certain hematogenous and hepatic disturbances. 

e. Certain types of skin; blondes and fair skins are 
more susceptible than others. 

3. What parts of the body are affected? Certain specific 
known diseases of the skin are limited to certain areas. 

4. What is the nature of the work that the individual 
does and what are the working conditions? For example, 
is it hot and does the individual perspire a lot, or is it cold 
and is he subject to drafts, are there fumes, dust, oil, or 
irritating chemicals present? 

5. What are the personal habits of the individual? 
What are his home surroundings? What does he do 
while not working? What is his diet? One must know 
all these various factors, in some cases in order to correctly 
differentiate between some of the various dermatoses. If 
the condition is diagnosed as an industrial dermatitis then 
it becomes a compensable disease under the laws of most 
states and a correct diagnosis and etiology will then enable 
you to treat the case properly. 

The largest percentage of industrial dematoses fall under 
two classifications, namely, the hyperemias and parasitic 
infections. The hyperemias may vary from a slight red- 
dening and itching of the skin to severe burns, pustular 


and vesicular formations, These conditions are caused by 
external irritants in most cases and we commonly term 
them chemical irritations. 

The so-called rubber poisoning is a lay term. The 
etiology of this is due to some chemical used in the com- 
pounding of the rubber and two well known irritants that 
have been used are Hexamethylene-tetramin and Phenyl- 
beta Napthylamine. Puré rubber is not an irritant, except 
in those cases where the skin pores are covered and it may 
cause a small pustular eruption due to the interference 
with the normal function ot the skin glands. All indus- 
tries have their own peculiar irritations which are caused 
by the various substances used in their products. 

Parasitic infections are very common, especially the 
Trichopyton group, commonly called ring worm and ath- 
letes foot. These are present in gymnasiums, shower 
baths, locker rooms, swimming pools and floors where 
there is dampness. They also are present in old shoes, 
boots and socks which are not frequently cleaned and 
sterilized. We examined two hundred men who were tak 
ing gymnasium and 85% of them show indications of ring 


Ss 5 


worm infection of the feet. 


Diagnosis 


The following points in the history should be known: 

1. Nature of work—what compound or dust, or solvent 
does the individual work with? How long has he worked 
with this substance? Has he had a similar skin condition 
before? 

2. Does removal from contact with the substance cause 
improvement ¢ 

3. Is the individual of a hypersensitive type and does he 
have any of the factors which predispose to skin rashes? 
Is he allergic? 

4. By the use of the Patch Test does he show a reaction? 

5. Have you differentiated from the well known and well 
described skin diseases? 

lt is a very valuable procedure for the medical depart- 
ment to work in conjunction with the chemical and com- 
pounding departments and is especially so where new com- 
pounds and chemicals are going to be used. Many skin 
defects and diseases are present in the’ working men who 
apply for employment that have no connection with their 
work, From January, 1919 to January, 1925, 3230 special 
examinations were made for special employment and 
10.5% had some kind of skin affection which varied from 
Acne to Ring Worm and was not connected with occupa- 
tion, 

Many cases of pre-employment skin conditions become 
worse when exposed to fumes, irritating chemicals and ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. Open lesions on the skin from 
trauma may be starting points of a dermatitis if some 
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chemical irritant gains access. The differential diagnosis 
is the most important factor when confronted with an un- 
known skin affection. Occasionally a self-inflicted derma- 
titis is encountered and gives one a lot of trouble. 


Preventive Measures 


Before placing an individual on any job where there ts 
a possibility of any irritating substance he should have a 
complete examination. You should find out whether tn his 
past history he was subject to hives, eczema, hayfever, 
asthma or any allergic reaction. Eliminate such conditions 
as hyperthyroidism, diabetes, nephritis, acidosis, neuras 
thenia, chronic constipation, endocrine disturbances and 
poor body cleanliness. Select dark skin individuals and 
brunettes in preference to fair skin individuals and blondes 
Establish proper ventilation for the removal of irritating 
fumes and dusts 

The worker should be instructed about his job and told 
of the various substances used. He should be furnished 
with all the best protective appliances, such as gloves, 
aprons, boots, respirators, gas masks, goggles, and cover 
alls. These should be kept clean and inspected frequently 

lf after proper protection and instruction has been given 
and cases of dermatitis develop, then the substance caus 
The proper pro 
their 


ing the trouble should no longer be used. 


cedure is to test all substances being used as to 


toxicity and proneness to produce dermatitis 
Lockers should be supplied which are air-tight and dust 


proof for the street clothes ind lunches. These should be 


kept in a clean and hygienic condition \ll locker rooms 
and gymnasiums should be kept clean and _ frequently) 
cleaned with hot water and steam and the floors treated 
with zine chloride solution, If there are many using the 
bath rooms where there is a possibility tor the spread ot 
lrichotophan infections chemical toot baths are very 
beneficial 
Treatment 

Some cases of mild dermatitis can be cured while the 

individual continues to work, by using bland lotions and 


protective ointments which contain some waxes. Severe 


} } +. _ 
must be removed from contact with the substance, 


cases 
treatment instituted and if one does not get results, the in 
dividual should be taken out of the factory and kept at 


home or sent to the hospital. In susceptible cases due to 


some organic conditions, these should be treated in con 
junction with the skin treatment | 
measures should be increased and the in 


Preventive 
dividual should be checked frequently if he returns to the 
same an immunity to a 
varying degree against certain irritants Complete blood 
and urinary examination should be made and if any patho 
treatment should be instituted 
r ring worm, personal instruc 


job Some individuals develop 


logical condition is found 


In Cases of athletes foot ( 


tion, segregation from the baths and locker rooms and the 
’ ~ 


use of fungicides, especially those contaming zin and 
mercury compounds, which seem to be the most effective 
Conclusion 


are decreasing in number 
Industrial physicians 


\ closer 


dermatitis cases 


studied mort 


Industrial 
because they are being ; 
have found that prevention is the best policy 
co-operation between the chemi il, compounding and medi 
cal men has developed in an effort to prevent toxic condi 
jons in industry. Many cases of dermatitis can be pre 
vented if proper protective measures are used and proper 
instruction is given to the Careful selection ot 
individuals and careful supervision will eliminate many 
cases of dermatitis. Frequent examinations of the person- 
nel and inspections of places where irritants are used will 


workers. 


eliminate much treatment at a later date. 
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Stedtex—a New Silk Fabric 


| i gry cogpeeye as the only fire-resistant waterproof 
fabric yet to be introduced on the market, Stedtex, 
product of the Stedfast Rubber Company, Inc., of Matta- 
pan (Boston), Massachusetts, a new silk fabric, treated 
with rubber, has made its appearance. It is a lightweight 
vaterproof fabric said to be smoother and daintier than 
the original pure dye silk from which it is made, yet 
as thoroughly serviceable as the heavy fabrics it replaces 

According to its manufacturers Stedtex, unlike rubber 
sheeting or oiled fabrics, is unaffected by the sun. It will 
not peel, crack or curl. Oil does not deteriorate it. Further 
claims made by the company state that it will not decom- 
pose with age, nor will it harden, mildew or develop bad 
odors. It is furnished in 10 different colors including all 
of the popular shades. 

This new protective fabric may be used for manifold 
purposes. Some of these include raincoats, shower cur 
tains, umbrellas, nursery and crib sheeting, dress shields, 
linings for hand bags and tobacco pouches. 

Properties of Pliofilm 
HI* transparent wrapping material made from crude 
rubber introduced by the Goodyear Tire & Rubbe 
Company, of Akron, under the trade name of Pliofilm, a 
description of which appeared in our previous issue, is 
especially recommended by Goodyear for use wherever a 
moisture-proof coating is required. The material is in 
herently moisture proof and consequently requires no coat 
ing to obtain that advantage, and its moisture resistance is 


not decreased by wrinkling or creasing. Pliofilm can be 
heat-sealed through a temperature range from 105° to 


130°C 
a surprising degree, resists puncturing when drawn ovet 


It is highly resistant to tear, possesses stretch to 


sharp corners, is not affected by humidity changes and is 
resistant to the action of oils and greases. The new ma 
terial is being offered by Goody ear in two thicknesses, that 
0.00010 inch having a yield of approximately 25,000 
square inches per pound, while the 0.00014 thickness runs 
about 18,000 square inches per pound, 


Kosmobile Carbon Black 


CCORDING to its manufacturers, the United Car- 

bon Company, the recently-introduced dustless car 
bon black, Kosmobile, is free-flowing and non-flying. This 
new structure type of a semi-fluid reinforcing material 
has the formation of small pellets, with a construction 
sufficiently strong to withstand handling and packaging but 
exhibiting a degree of texture to ensure immediate disinte 
gration when subjected to the action of a rubber mill. It 
also offers the advantage of being clean to handle and 
lessens the dust evidenced by emptying bags of heavy com 
pressed black. This free-flowing black can be incorporated 
in rubber with saving in processing time under certain 
Kosmobile is produced under rigid control to 
in its physical and chemical 


conditions 


msure high uniformity 


properties 


Accelerated Aging Tests 
EK NISTING accelerated age tests, which should always 
I 


ve checked for final conclusions by natural age tests, 
require from three to fourteen days, or more, to complete. 
Preliminary approximate aging information, which should 
also be checked by natural age tests, may be obtained by 
heating samples for two hours or so in the Geer Oven at 
150° C.—R. R. Olin Laboratories. 
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Anhydrex Rubber Insulation 


Rubber Insulating Compound Developed for Use on Wires 
and Cables Subjected in Service to Water Submersion 


SPECIAL rubber insulating compound used on 
wires and cables that are subjected in service to 
partial or complete submersion in water has been 

developed by the Simplex Wire & Cable Company. This 
new compound is known as Anhydrex.* Its resistance 
to the absorption of water makes it suitable for use on 
non-leaded communication and power cables and every 
type of non-metallic underground cable. Its advantages, 
as outlined by the company, over previous insulating ma- 
terials, as well as its universal adaptability, justify a re- 
view of its development and characteristics and a brief 
discussion of the history and design of such insulated 
cables. 

Early submarine cable engineers and manufacturers did 
not use rubber insulation because uniform, dependable, 
waterproof rubber insulating compounds were not then 
available. Underground cables with rubber insulation 
were lead sheathed to prevent the entrance of water. 
Practically every objection to rubber insulation for sub- 
marine and non-metallic underground cables has been 
overcome by Anhydrex. Its developments, through re- 
cent achievements in rubber technology, makes an interest- 
ing chapter of the story of rubber insulation. 


Historical 


The feasibility of submarine cable telegraphy was sug- 
gested by Salva, a Spaniard, in 1795 and the first experi- 
ment of which we have a record was made in 1803. Prac- 
tical submarine cables were laid about 1840, their insula- 

Data and information for this article was furnished by the Simplex Wire 


& Cable Co 
* Patent Pending 
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Absorption from Fresh Water at 158° F. 


tion consisting of fibrous material, such as jute or hemp, 
saturated with tars and pitches to form a continuous 
water-repelling sheath. They were moderately efficient 
until water penetrated to the conductor, thereby terminat- 
ing their usefulness. 

In 1842 Samuel Morse, inventor of the telegraph, trans- 
mitted signals over a short length of cable laid in New 
York harbor, india-rubber forming part of the insulation. 
About six years later the use of gutta-percha was sug- 
gested by Faraday and in 1849 an experimental telegraph 
cable so insulated was laid in the English Channel. Satis- 
factory results led to a rapid development and during the 
next decade many other cables were insulated with gutta- 
percha and put into service in European waters and one 
between Ireland and Newfoundland was the first trans- 
oceanic cable between Europe and America. 

Early in this century cable communication became neces- 
sary between Seattle, Washington and Sitka, Alaska. 
Eighteen hundred miles of submarine cable were required 
and as a matter of policy it was manufactured in the 
United States. Since domestic cable manufacturers had 
neither the equipment nor experience to enable them to 
use gutta-percha thirty per cent rubber insulation was 
used, embodying the then latest developments in rubber 
compounding. The cable was laid in 1904 and was suc- 
cessful at first but within a few years water absorption 
began to interfere with its operation and eventually com- 
plete failure occurred. It was subsequently replaced by a 
gutta-percha insulated cable of foreign make. This costly 
experiment emphasized the superiority of gutta-percha 
over the best rubber insulation then available and all of 
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Absorption from Steam at 212° F. 


the hundreds of thousands of miles of deep sea cables in 
operation today are insulated with gutta percha. 
made in the United States. 


of these cables were 


Gutta-Percha 


derived from the milky exudation of 
somewhat similar to that of ob 
taining Hevea and other rubbers. Gutta-percha was ac- 
ceptable as insulation to both manufacturers and 
engineers because of the ease with which it could be ma- 
nipulated, Its good electrical properties, and its resistance 
to water absorption. Its high price and excessive tendency 

deteriorate when exposed to air encouraged the de 
velopment of a rubber insulating compound which com- 
bines the desirable characteristics of gutta-percha with 
the low cost and other qualities which have made rubber 
the best msulation vet discovered for electrical conductors. 

The invention of the incandescent bulb in 1879 by Edi 
son was the impulse that created the industry of generat- 
ing and distributing electric power and the need for both 
submarine and underground power cables was a natural 
part of this development. Proper protection of the in- 
sulated conductors from contact with moisture has been 
an ever present problem, a temporary solution being the 
use of lead sheaths. Increased size and weight of power 
cables, increased current loads, as well as temperature 
fluctuations due to variable electrolytic and chemi- 
cal deterioration of cable sheaths, and several other inher 
ent operating conditions have demonstrated conclusively) 
that the use of lead sheaths in power cables is not a final 
solution to the problem of correct design for cables to 
be operated in moist or wet locations. Non-leaded rub- 
ber insulated cables in wet ducts or buried in the ground 
have not been universally 


Gutta-Percha is 
gutta trees in a manner 


cable 


loads, 


successful. 


Development of Anhydrex 


Obviously, the first step toward the control or elimina- 
tion of water absorption was a thorough, systematic study 
of the phenomenon itself. This involved the determina 
tion of rates of absorption under varying conditions by 
different types of rubber compounds, the effect of tem- 
perature, the influence of materials dissolved in the water 
and the ultimate effect of these factors on the electrical 
properties and submerged life of the insulating material. 

No systematic study of water absorption by rubber was 
undertaken until about 1920, although it was known long 
before, that rubber insulating compounds would be pre- 
eminently adapted to submarine work when, and if, the 
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to water absorption were solved. More 
ago it was recognized that rubber 
was permeable to water. Hancock, in his classical experi- 
ment, sealed a quantity of water in a bag formed of raw 
rubber and recorded the loss in weight of the assembly 
over a period of years during which the water diffused 
through the rubber and evaporated. 

The phenomenon of the absorption of water by rubber 
is a curious one since rubber is properly regarded as 
waterproof. It does repel water efficiently when the ex- 
posure is intermittent and an intermediate drying period 
ensues but when exposure to water is continuous the rub- 
ber steadily increases in weight due to absorption. Rub- 
ber raincoats serve their purpose admirably. If the amount 
absorbed is large enough the rubber becomes soft and 
flabby, gradually turning gray or white. At high tempera- 
tures unvulcanized rubber may absorb as much as five hun- 
dred per cent waiter, becoming practically disintegrated, 
and it is interesting to note that under these conditions 
more water is associated with the rubber than when it was 
originally in the form of latex. Vulcanized rubber re- 
sists absorption to a greater extent than the unvulcanized 
material. 

[f samples of rubber soaking in water are removed at 
intervals, wiped dry and weighed, curves relating the time 
of soaking and the increase in weight may be plotted. 
These curves are of the “die-away” type tending to fall 
into two classes—those that eventually reach an equilib- 
rium condition in which the weight no longer increases 
and those in which the absorption appears to continue in- 
definitely. Vulcanized rubber in cold salt water is defi- 
nitely of the equilibrium type while unvulcanized rubber 
in hot fresh water falls into the other classification. De- 
pending on the quality of the individual sample of rubber, 
intermediate conditions may develop either type of ab- 
sorption but the difference may not become apparent until 
after an extended period of time. 

The rate of absorption and the equilibrium values in- 
crease with temperature. For the former this increase is 
logarithmic, approximately doubling for each thirty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit. This constant allows direct compari- 
son of data obtained at different temperatures. Materials 
dissolved in the soaking medium decrease both the rate 
of absorption and equilibrium values. This is completely 
in accord with osmotic theory and fails to apply only 
when the solute is soluble in the rubber. Sodium chloride 
is the principal material encountered in subaqueous instal- 
lations. A three and one-half per cent solution corre- 
sponds closely to sea water in effect and in such a medium 
the rate is reduced 40-60% from its value in fresh water. 


problems relating 
than a hundred years 
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Electrical Characteristics of Cables 


In both submarine and underground cables the electrical 
properties and their permanence are of primary impor- 
tance, and since the absorption of water is the major con- 
trolling factor its effect is of great moment. It is desir- 
able to have the capacitance and power factor low and 
the insulation resistance and dielectric strength high but 
each of these properties is adversely affected by the pres- 
ence of any appreciable amount of absorbed water. In 
submarine cables used for signalling, where the voltage 
is low, the dielectric strength need not be considered be- 
cause of the high factor of safety but in power cables 
the lowering of this property is usually the immediate 
cause of failure. 

Conductance and capacitance in a telephone cable, espe- 
cially the latter, determine to a considerable extent the 
effectiveness and practicability of the installation. In a 
telegraph cable the electrical properties control the work- 
ing speed and each cable has a definite speed limit that 
cannot be exceeded without rendering the signals unin- 
telligible. The first Atlantic cable had a working speed 
of only fifteen letters a minute. 

Decrease of capacitance is the most direct and efficient 
method of improving the transmission qualities and may 
be accomplished either by increasing the thickness of the 
insulation, thereby rapidly increasing expense and weight, 
or by lowering the dielectric constant (specific inductive 
capacity) of the insulation. 

The figures below show the advantageous position of 
Anhydrex in this respect. 


1000 Cycle Di- Power 

Maternal electric Constant Factor 
Ordinary 30% Rubber 5.5 x 
Gutta-Percha 3.1 1.0 
Anhydrex 2.75 0.8 


The new compound is particularly suitable for subma- 
rine power cables. Its dielectric strength is appreciably 
higher than the usual thirty per cent insulations, thereby 
insuring an increased factor of safety. Its low dielectric 
constant reduces charging current. Its low capacitance 
tends to prevent corona formation on the surface of rub- 
ber insulation where it is exposed to air at the ends of a 
high voltage cable thereby preventing the generation of 
ozone with its attendant deteriorating effect on the rub- 
ber. 


Electrical Effects of Water Absorption 


The electrical properties of rubber are very sensitive 
to comparatively small amounts of absorbed water and 
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this can be illustrated by plotting one of the properties 
against the time of soaking or by plotting it against the 
amount of water absorbed and this in turn against the 
time. It might be expected that the same amount of ab- 
sorbed water would affect all rubbers equally regardiess 
of their original characteristics but some compounds seem 
to be comparatively unaffected by the absorption of a mod- 
erate amount of water while others are deteriorated ex- 
cessively by an equal contamination. 

All rubbers do not absorb water at the same rate and 
efforts have been directed toward the development of rub- 
ber insulation that will have not only excellent initial 
characteristics but also a low rate of water absorption 
and satisfactory equilibrium properties, both electrically 
and physically. All these characteristics of the phenom- 
enon of water absorption convey an idea of the real prob- 
lem—the search for the critical factors and the produc- 
tion of superior rubber insulation. Prolonged study finally 
gave a practical solution to the problem in Anhydrex 
which has a very low rate of water absorption and excel- 
lent initial physical and electrical properties that are prac- 
tically permanent. 

To meet all possible needs the Simplex company has 
evolved two grades of Anhydrex submarine insulation, A 
and AA. The better grade (AA) is superior to gutta- 
percha in all respects and is suitable for underwater use 
anywhere. For certain restricted conditions tending to 
promote low water absorption, such as low temperature 
salt water, the slightly cheaper grade (A) can be used 
with satisfaction. Compared with gutta-percha the cost 
of either is small. 


Special Tests for Subaqueous Insulation 


In order to predict the physical and electrical behavior 
of subaqueous insulation over a period of years, special 
tests have been devised. These have as their object the 
speeding up of the absorption of water which may be 
done either by decreasing the thickness of the rubber, rais- 
ing the temperature of the water, or using fresh water 
in place of salt water. 

One such test is to place a very thin sheet of rubber in 
an electrode which exposes it to the action of water on 
both sides. The electrical behavior over a short period 
of time parallels the action of thick insulation during a 
longer period. Exposing rubber insulated wire to water 
at 158°F. or at 212°F. so speeds up the absorption that 
the electrical deterioration from years of service can be 
predicted from a few days observation. Water absorp- 
tion measurements at elevated temperatures also assist the 
prediction. It is of interest that the absorption from 
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at 158° F. for one day is approximately equiva 


three from sub 


fresh watet 


lent to the absorption in about years 
tropical sea water 
tests is that they the 


various products and thus serve as valuable tools in the 


can be used to compare merits of 


development of improved insulation 

rhe plots * the absorption qualities, capaci 
tance, power factor and insulation resistance of these new 
compounds with the ordinary type of 30% compound. 


Anhydrex is self-evident. 


compare 


The superiority of 
om temperature the equilib 

Anhydrex A is about 4%, while 
\A is about 4% 


; 


In 3%% salt water at ri 
rium absorption of 
that for Anhydrex 


values of 


Gsutta-percha gives 


OVC 1% 


Physical Characteristics of Anhydrex 


If the electrical properties of rubber insulation are sat 
} 


istactory, the only other that the 
phy sical properti s be adequate and permanent Che hard 
ness must be great enough to provide resistance to physical 
The aging 


he 


’ 1 
norma! 


requirement 1s 


distortion during manufacture and in service 
o! rubber 
ends of the cable where 


due to oxidation is negligible in water but t 
they emerge from the water must 
have good resistance to atmospheric aging 

Anhydrex has the following physical characteristics, in 
dicating that this new type of rubber has good original 
properties and also excellent resistance to atmospheric 


aging, while gutta-percha is worthless in this respect 


lnhydrea Thirty 
1A A Per Cent 
Te ] Strenet! Original Pounds 
Pensile u ’ oe 2100 2100 1400 
per sq. in 
Tensile Strength A y 
i#&-Hr. Oxygen Bom 1700 1700 1000 
Elongation, Original 350% HO% S00% 
Elongation 500% 150% 100% 


18-Hr. Oxveen Bomb 


Non-Metallic Underground Cable 


The greater part of the wires and cables of the future 
will be laid underground. Municipal ordinances, the in- 
terruption of service by sleet and other storms, the aging 
and deteriorating effects of the atmospheric elements, the 


* Note different time and absorption scales on these plots 
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unsightliness and high installation and maintenance costs 
of pole lines, are factors leading to the increased use of 
underground installation, 

Underground services are of two types; 
ducts and those buried directly in the ground. 
cables were copper wires wrapped with 
burlap or 


those laid in 
The earli- 
est underground 
impregnated fibrous materials such as cords, 
cloth, but rubber early became one of the principal tnsula- 
tions. Difficulty was experienced with these installations 
due to the fact that practically every cable, whether in a 
duct or not, was subjected to the action of water for some 
Electrical failure was caused by 
insulation, and the use of lead 
sheaths to keep out the water was universally 
Since lead is easily damaged, flat or interlock 


portion of 1ts length. 


water penetrating the 
almost 
adopted. 
ing steel tapes and other coverings were later added to 
protect the sheath. All of these coverings increased the 
cost and weight of the cable and added to shipping and 
handling charges. 

Lead sheathed cables have other inherent disadvantages. 
Under certain soil conditions the metal corrodes to such 
an extent that portions of the sheath may be completely 
destroyed, ruining the operation of the whole cable. When 
laid near electric car lines the lead is frequently subjected 
to electrolysis which acts to destroy it just as effectively 
chemical Under other conditions of 
laying, cables are exposed to vibration causing a crystalli- 
zation of the lead which then splits at the crystal faces, 
rendering it ineffective as a protecting sheath. The set- 
ting up of parasitic currents in both the lead sheath and 
protective tapes is unavoidable and they result in de- 
creased operating efficiency of the system. “Splits’’ due 
to oxide are not unheard of although much progress has 
been made in the direction ef applying mechanically per- 
fect lead sheaths to cables. 

The increased cost, together with the inherent disad- 
vantages, led to attempts to do without lead sheaths and 
metal tapes on underground cables but in every instance 
water eventually reached the conductor causing unsatis- 
factory operation or complete failure. It became evident 
that lead and steel protection could not be eliminated until 
a really water-proof insulation could be produced. 

Although Anhydrex rubber insulation was developed 
originally for submarine cables of all types, it becomes 
logically the insulation for underground systems that may 
be exposed to the action of water. The Simplex non- 
metallic underground cables are of two general types 
those having Anhydrex as the insulation on the conduc- 
tors, and those having, in addition, an outside jacket or 
belt of Anhydrex rubber, thereby providing double assur- 

(Continued on page 186) 
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alogenated Rubber Products 


By Frederick Marchionna 


Author of ‘“‘Latex & Its Industrial Applications” 


HE abstracts on halogenated rubber, compiled by 
Mr. Marchionna, in the course of an investigation 
of patents on rubber derivatives, are continued 
herewith. It is planned to incorporate this material into 
book form at a later date to supplement the author's 
bibliography ‘Latex and Its Industrial Applications.” Be- 
cause of the renewed interest in chlorinated rubber in the 
past few years these abstracts are being brought to rubber 


technologists. The 31 preceding abstracts will be found 


in the November and December, 1934, issues of THE 
RurBER AGE.—EDITOR 
32.—Ellis & Boehmer; U. S. Pat. 1,544,534, Jume 30, 1925; 


Chlorinated Rubber. 


\ perchlorated rubber of 73 to 74% chlorine content is ob- 
tained by passing chlorine under high pressure in a chlorinator 
containing crude rubber in form of sheets. A number of thin 


which may have been masticated to ren- 
action of the halogen, are 


rubber sheets (100 grs.), 

rubber more permeable to the 
chlorinator. Chlorine gas 
sure of 100 to 125 Ibs./sq. inch is passed from a liquid chlorine 
chlorinator. The 
proceeds it 


1 


der the 


placed in racks in the under a pres 


cylinder into the chlorination is started at 


18° C. but as the reaction gradually increases to 


27°C. when the pressure in the chlorinator is 130 lbs. Complete 
chlorination takes about 168 hours, and the apparatus is vented 
every 24 hours to remove any hydrogen chloride formed. At 
the end of the reaction the product weighs 357 grs. It is of a 
light creamy color and has a vesiculated structure. This per 
chlorinated rubber may be ground and washed in boiling water 
whereby the mass will swell greatly and will have a very light 
and porous structure which can be further ground and washed 
until the product is of a good white color. Gutta-percha can be 
likewise treated. 


33.—Ellis & Boehmer; U. S. Pat. 1,544,535, June 30, 1925; 


Chlorinated Rubber. 


A modification of U. S. Patent 1,544,534 for obtaining 
chlorated rubber from crude rubber or latex. Three examples 
are given. In one example, crepe rubber (202 grs.), in the form 
of loosely wound spirals, is placed in the lead-lined iron chlori- 
nator and chlorine under pressures varying between 85 to 132 
lbs./sq. inch is passed into the chlorinator which is initially kept 
at about 23°C. The chlorination is continued for about 300 
hours, venting the chlorinator every 24 hours, to remove any 
hydrogen chloride formed. Near the end of the reaction the 
chlorinator has reached a temperature of about 44°C., and the 
product weighs 707 grs. It is washed to remove any uncom- 
bined gas and hydrogen chloride, and the washed product is 
vesiculated and of a yellow or greenish color. In the other 
examples higher pressures and temperatures are used with 
considerable reduction in the time of treatment. The products 
obtained are in all cases yellowish or white in color, are stable 
at 120°C., but decompose above 170°C. They are easily soluble 
in the ordinary solvents for rubber. (For the example in which 
rubber latex is employed see “Latex and Its Industrial Appli- 
Abstract No. 2180, page 765.) 


per- 


cations,” 


34.—Boehmer; U. S. Pat. 1,572,065; Feb. 9, 
Rubber Varnish. 


1926; Chlorinated 


An acid and alkali coating material is made by combining a 
chlorinated rubber of 67% chlorine content or more and a 
cumarone resin, preferably the harder grade commercially known 
as “varnish grade,” these constituents being mixed in any desir- 
able proportions depending on whether it is desired to have a 
hard or soft coating film. In one example there are used 3 parts 
of cumarone resin and 1 part of chlorinated rubber, which, dis- 
solved in benzol, toluol, xylol, naphtha or mixtures thereof, will 
yield a solution containing 50% or more solids. In another 
example there are employed equal quantities of cumarone resin 
and chlorinated rubber suitable solvent giving a 
varnish containing about 40% solids. When larger quantities ot 
chlorinated rubber are employed there will be obtained tougher 
films. Such varnish materials are particularly adapted for coat 
ing. concrete alkaline substances in the con 
crete cannot attack the coating layer. 


dissolved in a 


surfaces, since the 


35.—Beebe & Murray; U. S. Pat. 1,587,271; June 1, 1926; 


Photo-Sensitized Sheet. 


Natural resins including asphaltum, india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
rosin, photographic media in 
which The resinous 
medium in which the sensitizer is added can be made into films, 
The composition may 


copal, ete., can be employed as 


the photo-sensitizer can be incorporated. 
or spread on any photographic base sheet. 
contain rubber, rosin or asphaltum (10); naphtha (40); benzine 


(25); sensitizer (25) The sensitizer may consist of ethyl 
methyl ketone (22); iodoform (12); naphtha (65.5); concen- 
trated ammonia (0.5). This coating is flowed to any grained or 


smooth backing surface, and dried. The coated surface is then 
exposed to a luminous image by contact or by optical projection 
to 4+ minutes, and the print is developed in a liquid con- 
taining oleic acid (50) and white mineral oil (50) by rubbing 
the developer softly with any suitable medium. The developed 
print is rinsed with dilute and water. Any 
compound which frees nascent halogen under the action of light 
may be employed. Hydriotic acid and iodoform with rubber will 
produce highly sensitive film. A suitable material may contain 
also hydrogen iodide (10); iodoform (20); a natural resin (79); 
and a small quantity of ammonia as stabilizer. Or a colloidal 
sensitizer containing lead triethyl iodide (4.2 grs.) dissolved in 
36 cc. of benzene; a natural resin (3 grs.) dissolved in 15 cc. of 
naphtha; iodoform (3 grs.) dissolved in 20 cc. of ethyl methyl 
ketone. 


for \% 


ammonia halogen 


36.—Bradley & Gibbons; U. S. Pat. 1,627,725; May 10, 1927; 
Halogenated Rubber. 


A process for making chlorinated rubber latex or crude rubber 
is described in Abstract No. 2183 (see “Latex and Its Industrial 
Applications”). In a variation of the process there is obtained 
the hydrohalide of chlorinated rubber as follows: finely ground 
high grade scrap rubber tubes previously extracted with acetone, 
alkali, etc. (350) are dissolved in benzol (5000) and hydrogen 
chloride gas is passed into the solution until no more gas is ab- 
sorbed, after which chlorine gas is introduced to complete the 
saturation of the rubber molecule and thus obtain a chlorinated 
rubber hydrohalide. As the reaction is exothermic care should 
be taken that the reaction vessel is cooled with a water jacket. 
This product is soluble in benzol, chloroform, carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, etc., and its solution can be used as a coating material. 
Bromine, iodine and its acids may be used. 
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37.—Emery; U. S. Pat. 1,631,722; June 7, 1927; Halogenating 
Rubber Surfaces. 


\ variation of the process described in U. S. Patent 1,532,234 


The base fabric is rubberized in the usual way by first spreading 
a dilute rubber solution and then frictioning a heavier rubber 
coating on one or both sides of the sheet, and soaping the coated 
surface The coated fabric is then dried and vulcanized. The 
rubber is then given a coating shellac dissolved in alcohol to 
which there may be added a small amount of glycerine. After 
the alcohol has evaporated the shellac surface is treated with a 
solution of bromine, hydrogen bromide or sulfur chloride in car- 
bon tetrachloride Any these solutions will indurate the shellac 


with the 
moreover, penetrates 
indurating it and binding more tenaci- 
surface-treated sheet is finally neu- 
ammonia. The treatment 


whi h 


sk n 


ialogenating 


a tough, hard bonds tenaciously 
The 
also to the rubber surtac« 
ously ig. The 
traized in an atmosphere ot 
may be first cured rubber surface, ap- 
plying the shellac coating and halogenating. If the rubber con- 
the indurating process should 
halogenating agent without 


to produce 
rubber surfac solution, 
the shellac coati 
yascous 
varied by halogenating the 
tains pigments like ultramarine blue, 


be effected in an atmosphere of the 


the solvent to prevent discoloration of the rubber 
- 38.—Boehmer; U. S. Pat. 1,635,812; July 12, 1927; Chlorinated 
Rubber Varnish. 


\ clear and stable varnish can be made by mixing a chlorinated 


rubber of a pre-determined chlorine content with tung oil boiled 
to a definite degree For eacl degre¢ of chlorination there ex- 
ists a degree of oxidatior polymerization of the oil within 
which clear and stable solutions of the two ingredients may be 
prepared; a deviation from these conditions may result in turbid, 


Rubber containing 67% or more of combined 


higher solubility than the corresponding 


opaque solutions 


chlorine has lower 


chlorinated products. In a specific example chlorinated rubber of 
67% chlorine or more (25) is dissolved in naphtha (50). China 
wood oil (75) is then combined with rosin (12) and the mixture 
cooked for 45 minutes at 200° allowed to cool and admixed 


with the solution of chlorinated. rubber. The fluid composition is 
to allow sedimentation, decanted into an 
other and aniline, urea, ete., added as anti-acid materials 
Softeners, such as the ary! phosphates or alkyl phthalates, may 
or oil-soluble dyes may 


permitted to stand 


vessel, 


varmis Pigments 


incorporated in the 


be ground into the varnisl he resulting paint may be painted 

or sprayed on metal surfaces 

39.— Ellis; U. S. Pat. 1,695,636; Dec. 18, 1928; Chlorinated 
Rubber Products. 

Raw or deresinated rubbers can be chlorinated in solid form, 
preferably in the presence of 10 20% of a rubber solvent, to 
obtain chlorinated products containing from 50 to 67% of chlo 
rine or mort Thus, fragments of rubber are placed in a chlori- 
nator into which thers added from 10 to 20% benzol, and 


chlorine is admitted under 
rine being introduced preferably at 


gradually increasing pressure, the chlo- 


atmospheric pressure at the 


start and increased gradually up to 50 to 60 lIbs./sq. inch. The 
reaction is preferably carried on at room temperature. The re 
sulting product, which is semi-fluid, is washed with water o1 
weak alkaline solution to remove any uncombined chlorine or 


solvent to obtain 


Viscosity 


formed hydrogen chloride and dissolved in a 


coating solutions of high c: ntration and low 


40.—Ellis; U. S. Pat. 1,695,637; Dec. 18, 1928; Chlorinated Rubber 


Cements. 


boards, etc., are joined into laminated 
mecentrated solution of chlorinated 
of chlorinated rubber of 67% or 
in 80 lbs. of carbon tetrachlo- 


Leather, shoe-parts, press 
articles by means of a highly « 
rubber 
more chlorine content is dissolved 


In one example 20 Ibs 


ride. In another example the cement is made by dissolving 40 
lbs. of the chlorinated rubber in benzol (80 Ibs.). These highly 
concentrated solutions are spread easily on any surface to be 


joined to another For cementing paper products it is 
preferable to incorporate up to 70% of finely divided fillers, such 
as whiting, barytes, silex, asbestos, wool, wood flour, sawdust, etc., 
in the chlorinated 


Ssurtact 


rubber 
(To Be Continued) 
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Anhydrex Rubber Insulation 


(Continued from page 184) 


ance of uninterrupted service. Both types have an addi- 
tional mechanical protection of saturated fibrous coverings. 
For special service conditions such as installations in ducts, 
a hard service rubber jacket is sometimes substituted for 
the fibrous covering on the first type of cable. Obviously 
rubber jackets are not susceptible to the progressive dis- 
integration that normally occurs to the fibrous protection. 
Anhydrex completely eliminates the need for a lead 
sheath as a protection against water. 

Underground cables must possess, in addition to a re- 
sistance to water, the ability to resist many other chem- 
ical influences. Industrial wastes frequently permeate the 
ground through which cables of this type pass. Anhydrex 
is particularly resistant to acids and alkalies, as illustrated 
by the following table. The values are given as the in- 
crease in weight, due to absorption, recorded as milli- 
grams/sq. in. of surface, after a 28-day soaking period at 
room temperature and at 158°F. 


Room Temperature 
Hcl NaOH 
5% 10% 1% 10% 
Anhydrex A 3.9 2.6 1.1 0.0 
30% Insulation 7.9 7.9 13.2 15.3 
40% Insulation 17.2 47.5 49 1.2 
158° I 
Anhydrex A 16.6 42.3 0.0 0.0 
30% Insulation 79.6 65.5 119.0 86.7 
40% Insulation 364.0 318.0 16.9 12.5 
Summary 


Anhydrex rubber insulation is the culmination of a 
lengthy research program and for the first time allows 
rubber to be used with entire success for submarine signal 
cable insulation. The universal use of gutta-percha for 
this type of service has remained unchallenged for over 
three-quarters of a century in spite of its obvious disad- 
vantages. The new material not only duplicates but ex- 
ceeds gutta in the properties that have made the latter 
supreme. Its electrical properties are equal to gutta- 
percha in every respect. The disadvantages of the negli- 
gible resistance to atmospheric aging and the high cost 
of gutta have been successfully overcome. Its density is 
quite comparable with gutta and is only a fraction of that 
of the regular type of 30% compound. The AA grade of 
Anhydrex can be laid anywhere, while the A material, 
being equal to gutta, can be used with assurance in many 
places. Anhydrex is preeminently adapted for use on 
underground and submarine power cables. 

Lead sheaths and steel tapes can safely be eliminated 
from underground cables thereby doing away with elec- 
trolysis, corrosion, crystallization and sheath currents. 
Transoceanic signal cables can now be manufactured in 
the United States with the assurance that they will give 
superior service over an indefinite period, making this 
country finally independent of other nations in this re- 
spect. 

Anhydrex rubber insulation meets the following elec- 
trical and water absorption specifications: 


Electrical 
Dielectric Constant 
(Specific Inductive Capacity) 
Power Factor 
D. C. Insulation Resistance 
Constant 
Dielectric Strength 


— 2.80 at 1000 Cycles 


1.0% at 1000 Cycles 


— 35,000 M.O. per 1000 ft. at 60°F. 
- 800 volts per mil at surface of 
conductor — 10 ft. lengths 

Water Absorption 
Anhydrex A — 0.020 grams per sq. in. 
Anhydrex AA — 0.010 grams per sq. in. 
[from distilled water at 158°F. in seven days (168 hours) ] 
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New Equipment 


Book Reviews 





New Scott Testing Machine 


ITH the keynotes of simplicity, efficiency, and ac- 
curacy, a new tensile strength testing machine for 
rubber has just been introduced by the Henry L. Scott 
Company, 101 Blackstone Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island. The new testing machine, known as Model L-P, is 





of the dead weight type, motor driven, with spark type 
recorder. It is equipped with a chart for recording stress- 
strain data, with a large clear dial scale in convenient 
reading position. A new transparent elongation measure 
is placed in front of the specimen and acts as a safety 
guard against any injury to the operator from flying pieces 
of the specimen being tested. Featuring convenience the 
new tester has a coil for spark for recorder in an accessible 
location, a button for control of spark intervals on the 
record, a flexible type of draw bar, made of stainless steel, 
and a heavy iron base which saves installation expense 
since the machine requires no fastening to wall or floor. 
Efficiency items include a transformer for the spark coil 
circuit which eliminates batteries, foot pedal controls and 
no lost time involved because of the instantaneous return 
of the pulling jaw to starting position. Model L-P sells 
for $350.00 complete, F.O.B. Providence. 


THE Scrence or Russer. (Handbuch der Kautschukwissen- 
schaft). Edited by Prof. Dip.-ling K. Memmler. English 
translation edited by R. F. Dunbrook and V. N. Morris of the 
Research Staff of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, in 
collaboration with the members of the Firestone Research 
Laboratories. Published by the Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 770 pp. $15.00. 


Although excellent books have been published in English on 
plantation practice and on the technology of rubber no thorough 
treatise on the entire science of rubber has been available. The 
translation of Professor Memmler’s book from German to English 
was prompted by the belief that American and British rubber 
scientists and technologists would welcome a comprehensive work 
in English covering not only latex, crude rubber, the 
chemistry of rubber, vulcanization, etc., but also such diverse fields 
as microscopy and pigment dispersion, the physics of rubber, and 
the latest development in specialized equipment for physical test- 
ing. Much credit is due the research workers of Firestone for 
their diligent efforts in translating this book, correcting obvious 
errors, but in the main adhering to the German edition, which 
first appeared in 1930. The contents of the book is revealed by 
the titke—The Science of Rubber. It treats with practically every 
known phase from cultivation to theories of rubber structure. It 
may properly be termed one of the major additions to informative 
literature on the science and technology of rubber. 

e 
1934 Book or A.S.T.M. Tentative STANDARDS. Published by the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 1250 pp. $7.00. 


The 1934 edition of the A.S.T.M. tentative standards, which are 
issued as proposed standards, contains 236 items, of which 48 are 
included for the first time. About 60 standards were revised in 
1934 and appear in their latest approved form. These standards 
cover such fields as ferrous and non-ferrous metals, paints, 
varnishes, petroleum products, road materials and rubber products. 
Among specifications which appear for the first time are those for 
insulated wire and cable (Class A, 30% Hevea rubber compound), 
vulcanized rubber (test for compression set), and rubber compounds 
(test for abrasion resistance). In addition to the 236 tentative 
standards the 1934 edition includes all proposed revisions of stand- 
ards which are published to elicit criticism before final adoption. 
Changes in 60 standards have been proposed. 

e 
Catalog No. 34. 
Company, 1 


Distributed by the 
Market Street, 


MECHANICAL Rupser Goons. 
New York Belting & Packing 
Passaic, N. J. 95 pp. 


Providing a vast fund of practical information about hose, belt- 
ing, packing and miscellaneous mechanical rubber products, this 
catalog makes an interesting piece of literature for engineers, 
purchasing agents and factory executives. Illustrations and com- 
plete information are given about each product manufactured by 
the company. Diagramatic drawings give clear outlines of various 
applications. Table giving belt speeds, steam pressure and tem- 
peratures, carrying capacities and dimensions, are included in the 
catalog. Numerous formulae on everyday problems are presented 
with examples of their usage. 

® 
INpUSTRY’S OpporTUNITY TO Promote Recovery. By Allen W. 
Rucker, in collaboration with N. W. Pickering. Published by 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 6 pp. 


Ninth in a series of booklet-editorials by the co-authors, this 
latest booklet treats with what the authors term “the four fallacies 
that retard recovery.” It stresses the point that a maximum 
volume of trade depends neither on high nor low prices, per Se, 
but upon balanced prices, i.e., “prices which promote the exchange 
of equal values.” 
cy * 


Epitor’s Nore: A complete review of the “Handbuch der 
Gesamten Kautschuktechnologie,” by Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, in two 
volumes, will appear in the next issue. 
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Editorial Comment 


Thank You! 


HE PUBLISHERS and staff of THe RUBBER 


Ace wish to thank their many friends in the 


rubber industry fot 


calendars, blotters, etc., forwarded in the spirit of 


good will. We are using this space to thank you, 


collectively. for the appreciated gesture 


Anent Japanese Competition 


ERIODICALLY complaints against the grow 
ing influx of Japanese made goods have been 
registered by American manufacturers waving 
the flag of “cheap labor Unfortunately, these com 
plaints have generally been lost in the maze of red 
tape encircling our diplomatic corps at Washington 
But now that the Administration has seen fit to regu 
late the w ives oft the « nploves of those American 
manufacturers a protest against Japanese goods has 
heen growing steadily in volume until even Washing 
ion must take heed 
\ vigorous campaign to curtail the importation of 
Japanese-made goods, particularly rubber toys and 
matches, has been inaugurated by the Toy Manufac 
turers of America, a trade association. Trade papers 
in this field are picturing American-made _ rubbet 
} 


products which have been duplicated by Japanese 
manufacturers and imported into this country to sell 
at a price much lower, in many cases one-half, than 
the American product. Led by executives of the Sun 
Rubber Company and the Seiberling Latex Products 
Company, the Barberton (Ohio) Chamber of Com 
merce has declared open war and has succeeded in 
enlisting the active sympathies of both the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce and the Ohio Chamber ot 
Commerce. 

Although manufacturers of rubber toys and novel 
ties in America have raised the cry that the introduc 
tion of N.R.A, is in part responsible for the current 
situation, and therefore it rests with the Administra 
tion to protect its home industry, there is another con- 
crete reason for the epidemic of Japanese-made goods 
The boycott against rubber toys and novelties pro 
duced in Germany has materially lowered that coun- 
try’s export total and Germany is noted for its pro- 
duction of low-priced items in this category. Japan 
has, therefore, absorbed a great deal of this export 
business and in the first ten months of 1934 has in- 
creased its exports of toys to this country by more 
than half a million dollars 

Congressman Dow Harter, of Ohio, a militant 
where Japanese competition is concerned, has pro- 
tested with renewed vigor the unfairness of such 


he profuse greeting cards, 


competition based on figures furnished him by Ohio 
rubber manufacturers. According to report this pro- 
test has reached President Roosevelt’s desk and ac- 
tion is being considered by the Administration. Only 
two courses are open to the government: a ban 
against toys and novelties produced in Japan, or rais 
ing our tariff walls to ferce prices on imported goods 
up high enough to compare with American prices 
This, of course, will not solve the problem of dupli 
cated items, but would probably appease the ange: 
of American toy manufacturers. 

Since a ban of Japanese goods cannot, for obvious 
reasons, be considered by the Administration, it is 
probable that tariff rates will be duly thrashed out 
Raising of tariffs usually results in reciprocal action 
so the Administration is actually caught between tw 
fires. In any event it is to be hoped that this time 


the matter will at least be thoroughly discussed from 
its many angles and some action taken to alleviate the 
condition in which American manufacturers producing 
goods in competition with Japanese-made products 
fil themselves. The figures presented by the Ohi 
rubber companies cannot be overlooked. 


4 
The Strike Scourge 


UCBBER manufacturers, particularly in an 

around Akron, are again faced with the strong 

arm of labor unions—strike. The workers of 
the Seiberling Rubber Company, apparently satisfied 
with working conditions, threaten a strike, a date for 
which has already been voted, unless company off 
cials sign a contract outlining wages and working 
conditions. This indicates merely a demand for union 
recognition. The union objects to Firestone laying 
off men in its battery department, alleging that these 
men are discriminated against because they can be 
transferred to other departments. Goodyear is pre- 
sented with a request for higher wages (35 cents 
more per hour), fewer hours, etc. 

That strikes are an industrial scourge is best shown 
by figures presented by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, of New York City. They show that 
an average of 2,320,894 man-days of work per month 
was lost through strikes during the first three quar- 
ters of 1934. This is compared to 1,050,693 man- 
days lost per month in 1933, an increase of 121 per 
cent. The total amount of man-days lost during the 
first nine months of 1934 on account of strikes 
amounts to the appalling total of 20,888,052. 

If labor continues its pugnacious attitude in 1935 
these figures will be materially increased. And to 
what end? Seldom, indeed, does labor win a suffi- 
cient victory to return in dollars and cents monies 
lost during extended strikes. 
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Tire Manufacturers Predict Further Industrial 
Gains in 1935 With Several Price Rises Coming 


Industry Leaders Estimate Tire Production in 1935 at 
45,600,000 Units, an Increase of 7 to 10% over 1934— 
Increased Replacement Sales Seen by O’ Neil of General 


Dollar sales, earnings, employment 


’ 


D ESPITE increased costs in raw materials tire manufacturers made sub- 


stantial gains in the year of 1934. 
and morale improved throughout the industry. It is a 


recorded fact that 


from January through October, according to Dun and Bradstreet, not one 


single bankruptcy was reported by a manufacturer of rubber goods. 
salers fared equally as well, only one default being recorded. 


Whole- 
Not only did 


tire makers increase their sales to automobile manufacturers for original equip- 
ment but replacement tire sales underwent a considerable upturn. Because of 


these encouraging factors and because of 
1935 leaders in the rubber industry are predicting, with 


healthy commercial year. 
Approximately 3,000,000 more tires 
were produced in 1934 than in 1933. Con- 
trary to the records of former years 
tire factories maintained an almost even 
pace on production throughout the year 
as compared with the spurts and declines 
registered in previous years Several 
leaders have estimated a further produc- 


tion increase of between 7 and 10% for 
1935 

J. W. Thomas, president, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, in addressing 


stockholders’ meeting in 
\kron, last month, asserted the Fire 
stone factories operated at an average 
of 75% in 1934 compared to 00% in the 
For the current year he 


gain of 7% over 


the annual 


preceding year 
predicted an average 


1934. He stated that “if present estimates 
hold good we expect. to operate this 
year at 82% of capacity.” Mr. Thomas 
revealed that the company had given 


employment to 28% more people in 1934 
than in 1933 and had “practically doubled 


the number of man hours worked.” 


Frank A. Seiberling, president, Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company, is duly enthusias- 
tic about the 18% price rise on tires 
recently instituted and freely predicts 
another 10% advance within two months 
Tire predictions for 1935 run to more 
than 45,600,000 units 

Another point made by the larger 
rubber manufacturers concerning profit 


possibilities in 1935 is the fact that prices 
on both rubber and cotton are bound to 
increase. Most of them have already pur- 
chased their requirements, or a good 
portion of them for the new year. There 
fore, they are in an excellent position 
concerning raw materials This, of 
course, is an advantage not realized by 
the smaller concerns. 

Still another point made by leaders is 
the position of the dealer in the industry. 
Stocks of tires and tubes in the hands 


visualized for 
exceptions, a 


factors 
few 


additional 








of dealers and mass distributors on 


October 1, 1934, the end of the active 
tire season, amounted to more than 
1,000,000 less than they did on April 1, 
the normal beginning of the season. 


Their average holdings, according to the 
Department of Commerce, were 63.8 tires 
per dealer, a decline of 15.9 tires from 
April. 

With regard to increased replacement 
sales in 1935 William O’Neil, president 
of the General Tire & Rubber Company 
points out that “tires on one out of 
every three cars now being driven in the 
country are economically unserviceable 
and should be replaced.” He also stated 
that tires wiil be worn out faster by the 
new cars because “motor-car wheel diam- 
eters are getting smaller and smaller” 
and that means that “tires will be worn 
out faster for the wheels will go around 
more rapidly and more often in a given 
distance.” 


Conditions Now Reversed 


Mr. O'Neil also points out that for the 
past six years material prices declined 
steadily and tire prices went down with 
them. Both manufacturers and dealers 
tried frantically to move the tires, made 
with high-priced rubber, they had in 
stock. Price wars developed, prices were 
further slashed, and profits practically 
eliminated. “Conditions are now re- 
versed,” says Mr. O'Neil, “Tires that 
are being sold today cannot be replaced 
at their present costs With prices 
rising wise car-owners are going to buy 
the very best tires they can get because 
it will probably be impossible to replace 
tires bought today with: similar tires at 
the same price A car owner can no 
longer wait for the next price change 
Ii he waits, he loses.” 








Tire Sales Prediction 


According to J. W. O'Meara, assistant 
general sales manager, R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, the automobile industry will buy ap- 
proximately $125,000,000 worth of tires and 
tubes from the rubber industry as original 
equipment for 1935 cars. In 1933 the motor 
industry purchased $75,000,000 worth of 
tires and tubes as original equipment. The 
prediction for 1935 is based on the steadily 
rising market prices on tires, combined 
with substantial increases of motor cat 
sales visualized for the current year. Pro 
duction of automobiles in 1935 is estimated 
to be 3,500,000 including trucks 








Expressing the belief that business ac 
tivity is now going ahead and upward at 
a more moderate and healthy rate than 
experienced in 1933, Paul W. Litchfield, 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com 
panv in a statement issued recently, 
brings out the fact that “registrations of 
motor cars in 1934 were 7% over the prev 
ious year, which is the first time in several 
years that registrations have 
increase.” Truck registrations, 
creased in 1934, there being 27% 
istrations than in the preceding year 


een on the 
too, in 
more reg 


Government Policies 


Mr. Litchfield expressed some concern 
over three factors responsible for con 
tinued business hesitation. He defined 
these as being uncertainty as to various 
governmental policies, the threat of labor 
troubles and high costs obtaining in the 
dormant building industry. 

It is interesting to note that the tire 
industry contributed liberally to the an- 
nual Federal, State and Municipal tax 
bills. The Federal excise tax, alone, has 
cost the industry more than $47,000,000 
in the past twenty-six months which is 


almost equivalent to 10% of the total 
sales value of tires and tubes in that 
period. 


Naturally, a good deal of the enthusiasm 
expressed by rubber manufacturers is 
based on the equally enthusiastic feeling 
existing among automobile manufacturers. 
With 1934 production exceeding the fondest 
expectations and estimates made carly in 
the year, the leaders of that industry fore- 
see an additional upward swing in 1935 

The opening of the automobile show in 
New York City on January 5, where prac- 
tically every line of cars was on exhibi- 
tion, heightened such enthusiasm since early 
reports stated that orders from dealers 
highly encouraging. And the fact 
that the 1935 cars make liberal use of 
rubber in several new applications is a 
welcome note to manufacturers of automo- 
tive rubber goods 


were 
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ORDER REORGANIZATION 


OF KELLY-SPRINGFIELD New England Office 


he convenience of our readers and 
Liquidation and reorganizat f , ulvertisers in New England we have opened 
Kellv-Springfield Tire Compa ‘ New al fhce at 


Vork. was ordered on December 21 by 434 New Industrial 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


NOVEMBER CONSUMPTION 
11.1°, ABOVE OCTOBER 


Consumption of crude rubber by manu- 
facturers in the United States for the 
month of November amounted to 34,842 
mg tons, which compares with 31,347 long 
tons for October. November consumption 
shows an increase of 11.1% over Octobe 
and 20.8% above November a year ago, 
according to statistics released by The Rub 
ber Manufacturers Association. Consump 
tion for November (1933) was re 
be 28,831 (revised) long tons 

Imports of crude rubber for November: 
were 36,233 long tons, an increase of 2.6% 
ibove the October figure of 35,298 long 

ns, but was 14.6% below 42,448 long tons 
mported in November, 1933 

[otal domestic stocks of crude rubber 


hand November 30th were 361,236 long tons, 
which compares with October 3lst stocks ot 
362,018 long tons. November 30th stocks 
show prac tically no change as mpare d 
with October 3lst stocks, but were 1% 
ibe V< stocks of N vember 30 1933 

The participants in the statistical 

lation report 38,625 long tons f crude 
tibber afloat for United States por 
November 30th compared with 38,247 g 


s afloat on October 3lst, I Ss year, al ] 


57,140 long tons afloat on November 30, 


November reclaimed rubber nsumpt 

estimated to be 7,775 long tons; produ 

7.208 long tons: stocks on hand, N 
ember 3 th, 23,99° | ne tons 


Hold R.M.A. Meeting 


Met bers or the Rubber Mat turer 
convened t the Hot Wa 


dorf-Astoria, in New York City, on Jat 


7 he financial report was re det 

and approved, as was the tet é 
sidoet for 1935 All member f 

ula session. Follow P 

eetit the Bo rd t 1) oO ] 
yrt meetit nd ri ed 

De! incers ) \ ) tie 
he ( Was VCcl l ( ( . 
ted ( eetil be | 


Propose Factory in Brazil 


Lhe | il Trade ( Bra 
derat i 
\ re i Oo iZal sta 
bber ma icturing fa State 
‘ara. The Germai nce is ‘ 
eness to iccept ~ 
1] 
I s said t g give ( 
{ sin the Bra ru ( S 
ving to find new ways eveloy 
\ma rubber track | Germa 
1 is said to be 1 ere ( thre Stalla 
tne actory oO eX 
Ti , shi | product 


Van Cleef Names Agents 


Vat Cleef Bros., Chicago, has 
yinted the Service Sales Corporation, of 


boston, to represent the company in thi 
New England territory, 
Brand rubber and chemical products. For 
tne convenience of customers the new 
agents will carry a complete stock of 
products at its Boston warehous¢ 


on their Dutch 








LOOKING FOR A JOB 
See Classified Ads—Page 209 
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CHAOTIC CONDITIONS IN 
CHINESE RUBBER MARKET 


A recent letter to W. B. Weigand, 
technical director of the Binney & Smith 
Company, from Shanghai, reveals chaotic 
conditions existing in the rubber industry 
throughout the Chinese Empire. Out of 
a total of 37 rubber shoe factories which 
functioned in Shanghai, the rubber center 
of China, 25 have been liquidated within 
recent weeks. The direct cause of the 
bankruptcy of these rubber shoe manu- 
facturers is said to be the constant dump- 
ing of Japanese rubber goods into the 
China market 

A dozen pairs ol rubber shoes, pro- 
duced by Chinese manufacturers are 
ordinarily sold for approximately $12.00 
the dozen. Japanese-dumped rubber shoes 
bring a price of approximately $6.00 per 


dozen 

According to Mr. Yang Yung-Nien, 
chairman of the Shanghai Rubber Deal 
ers’ Association, the industrial rubber 


business in China is declining at a rapid 
rate without the slightest prospect of re 
covery in the near future He revealed 
Chinese rubber industry was 
first dominated by the United States and 


Subsequently, the Chi 


that the 
later by Japan 
nese, by sheer energy and perseverance, 
influx of 


goods nas now 


gained the ascendancy Che 
lapanese-dumped rubber 
ascet dancy 


yractically obliterated that 
ind has roduced the chaoti conditions 
de S( ibed 
\nother nteresting item revealed by 
e Shanghai correspondent, is that many 
Chinese lave been engaged in rubber 
plantation work in the South Seas hey 
vere very successful in their operations 
D cul he firm zz en ( is Keng 
I 1 years ne he n Sst prosper 
( s ubb nt Ss in the Fa Kast 
ipanes¢ ( etitiol ‘ keenly 
teit ecaus< trequent transport 
oO! la nes ibbe 0 Is ints ( hit i 
prope rough Manchuria without ( 
paymer duty. Th le China 
part I North ( " s bec i 
dumping ground fi Sut goods 
eaders in China ibb ircles have 
< ess e belt that ss financia 
ssistan¢ afforded b Na 
gover el t wot Id he i 1 itts I Ne 
before the ( es ubbs dustry wil 
eC np ely crushed 
rhe remau ibber manutacturers 
( said be 11 CXISt¢ ¢ bec 1us< I 
reserve funds and aré not showing al 
profits Even the China Industrial and 
Commercial Rubber Factory, which pro 
uced rul be s] < t sell at $15.00 per 


cost of $12.00 
shut down 


RUBBER COMPANIES SEEK 
BAN ON JAPANESE TOYS 


Rubber manufacturers are up in arms 


against the constantly increasing influx 
of Japanese-made rubber toys and novel 
ties Che protest has grown into a 


nation-wide fight with the Sun Rubber: 
Company and the Seiberling Latex Prod 
ucts Company, both of Barberton, Ohio, 
leading the way The Barberton, Akron 
and Ohio Chambers of Commerce have 
declared an open boycott against goods 
produced in Japan, and are enlisting the 
sympathies and active support of cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the country. 

Congressman Dow Harter, of Ohio, 
filed a vigorous protest against Japanese 
competition to the White House in Wash- 
ington on December 14. He submitted 


figures showing that the Sun Rubber 
Company, as an example, in the division 
making products thrown into competition 
with Japanese-made goods, had 445 em- 
ployes on November 11, 1933, with the 
payroll for two weeks preceding that 
date set at $15,414.72. Employes in the 
same division at the end of a two-week 
period on November 10, 1934, numbered 
only 196, with a $7,608.48 payroll. 

The claim of the rubber companies 
further states that each time American 
manufacturers produce a new or novel 
toy, other nations, principally Japan, 
flood the country “with cheaper, but in- 
ferior copies.” Congressman Harter re- 
quested that the tariff commission be 
ordered to investigate these complaints 
under a section of the industrial recovery 
act which provides for remedies in cases 
where costs under NRA codes make it 
more difficult for American manufactur- 
ers to compete with foreign products 

H. D. Gresham, chief of the import 
division of the NRA, in answer to the 
request for administrative action replied 
in letter form that no formal petition of 
protest had been filed by rubber sundry 
manufacturers requesting action against 
Japanese competition. In answer to this 
Congressman Harter accused the NRA 


with “buck passing.” At last reports he 
was endeavoring to get President Roose- 
velt, personally, to order the tariff com 
mission to make the investigation origin- 


ally requested 


Enjoin Goodyear Slicker Co. 


\ permanent injunction was entered in 
the United States District Court, Eastern 
District of 


Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 


December 18, 


permanently enjoining 
\braham Sonstein, doing business as the 
Goodyear Slicker Company, wit eadquar 
ters in Philadelphia, r violations the 
provisions the Rubber Manufacturing 
Code. Violations charge included hou 
wages uling to file reports and use ot 
labels Phe netion degree was entered 
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TIRE SHIPMENTS DROP 
5.4% BELOW SEPTEMBER 


Shipments of pneumatic casings for the 
month of Cctober amounted to 3,009,714 
casings, a decrease of 5.4% below Septem 
ber this year, but were 18.6% above Oc 
tober (1933), according to statistics re- 
leased by The Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc. 

Production of pneumatic casings for Oc 
tober were 3,286,902 casings, an increas 
of 12.0% over September, but was 4.1% 
under October, 1933 

Pneumatic casings in the hands of manu 
facturers on October 3lst amounted to 8,- 
656,799 units, an increase of 2.8% above 
stocks on hand September 30, 1934, and 
were 2.3% above stocks October 31, 1933 

The actual figures are as follows 

PNEUMATIC CASINGS 

Shipments Production Inventory 
Oct., 1934 3,009,714 3,286,902 8,050,799 
Sept., 1934 3,182,903 2,935,958 8,418,906 
Oct., 1933 2,536,971 3,428,058 8,461,735 


Shoe Dealers Hold Convention 


Approximately 10,000 shoe dealers 
from all parts ot the country, attended 
the National Shoe Retailers’ Convention, 
held at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City, the week of January 6. Mor 
than 400 different lines of shoes were 
on exhibition Convention meetings re 
vealed that the 1934 shoe consumption 
was almost 6% above that for 1933 


Plan Cooperative Buying 


In order to combat competition from 
mass distributors, such as mail order 
houses and oil companies, group buying 
will soon be attempted among independ 
ent tire dealers, according to George J 
Irlinger, president, National Tire & Bat 
ter) \ssociation. The announcement 
was made shortly after a meeting of di 
rectors of the Association held in Chi 
ago late in October 








1935 DODGE 








The arrows in the above sketch indicate rubber applications 


In the November, 1934, issue of TH 
RUBBER AGE was reproduced a diagra- 
matic sketch of the 1934 Dodge showing 
the liberal use of rubber made through- 
out the chassis of the car. Above is pic- 
tured the “Synchromatic” front suspen- 
sion of the 1935 Dodge, just introduced, 


which in itself uses rubber at 20 separate 
points as indicated by the arrows. The 
constantly increasing use of rubber in 
automobile manufacture is responsible 
for smoother riding cars. The next big 
step to be taken by the manufacturers 
involves the use of rubber upholstery. 
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Financial News 





RUBBER NET INCOME 
FOR YEAR IS $326,869.98 


LEE 


Lee Rubber & 
shohocken, Pennsylvania, n its mine 
teenth annual report 
ed October 31, 1934, shows net profits ol 


$326,869.98, after expenses, depreciation 
tax and other charges were deducted 
This equal to $1.28 per share on the 
254,46 hares of stock At the end oft 
the previous fiscal year stock earned 
mnly $1.01 a share on the 258,965 shares 


of stock then outstandin based on net 
income ot $260,607 he compan' has 1s 
sued 300,000 shares of stock of which 
now holds 45,535 shares in its treasury 

Net sak for the vear, after deducting 
all discounts and allowances, amounted 
to $7,354,166.93 compared with $5,150,516 
net al in the precedit veal Net 
income, prior to deduction for ieprecia 
tion on plants and eauipment, was $507 
772.14 Total current isset of the con 
pany at the end ot October, 14954, was 
$4.168,499.84. of which $806,418.19 was 
in cash Total current liab litie were ct 
at $408,708.02 

In a summary accompanyit the re 
port John J. Watson, president, pointed 
out that the low pric tire whict 
existed in 1934 held down larger rofits 
for the company He also tated that 
the companv naid out more than $508,000 
in Federal State Muni ipa ind proce 


ing taxe 


SEIBERLING LOANS ARE 
REFINANCED BY BANKERS 


At the annual meeting f stockholders 
of the Seiberling Rubber Compa \k 
on Decembed 18, it was announced that a1 
extension to November 15, 1936. had bee 
granted by New York bankers I tie 
company’s $1,000,000 debenture \nnounce 
ment was made by | \. Seiberling, presi 
dent, who stated that the extension puts 
the company in a position « being “ably 
financed” for the next two years Another 
$1,350,000 of debentures is du Novem 
ber, 1935 

Annual financial statement of the 
pany was not available at th eet | 
is said to be 1 ipidly nearing complet I 
early publication \l] the heers were 
re-elected 

During the meeting Mr. Se erling stated 
that he expect 1 1935 ' levelop tire busi 


ness “at 
He claimed 


a profit” for the first time in thre 


years rt 
turers earned pronts y virtue la g 
“ope! ited) =owith cap rubber ind tt 
bought far below current market levels 
Hi ilso predi ted inother tire price 
crease to bring retail prices line with 
creased costs 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO. 
HAS $493,824 PROFIT 


Inc., W 


O'Sullivan Rubber Company, ‘i 
f $493 


chester, Virginia, rts net profit 

824, after deducting taxes, depreciation, etc., 
for the six months ending June 30, 1934 
Computed on capital stock outstanding at 
the close of 1933, excluding treasury shares, 


rep 





this profit is equal to $1.00 a share on 296.- 
55 no-par common shares, after allowing 
for dividend requirements on 87,150 no-par 
shares of $3.00 preference stock. Last year 
the company reported a net loss of $114,- 
792 
The O'Sullivan report also states that 
under the Federal revenue act of 1934 rates 
of depreciation have been revised and a 
portion of the provisions for depreciation 
has been charged against a special reserve 
created out of capital surplus on December 
31, 1932 


Firestone Votes Dividend 


Firestone Tire & Rub- 


Akron, voted a quarterly di 


I rectors of the 


ved Company, 


vidend at 10 cents per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable January 
21 to stockholders of record January } 
1935. The directors also voted the quar 
terly dividend of $1.50 per share on the 
preterred stock, payable March 1 to stock 


holders of record February 15, 1935 


Pay General Tire Dividend 


Payment was made on December 31 by 
the General Tire & Rubber Company, 
\kron, to stockholders of record Decem 
ber 20, 1934, of the regular quarterly divi 
dend of $1.50 a share on the company’s 
preferred stock, plus $1.50 

“at 


t 


60% cumulative 
arrears, tor a tota 


e on account ot 


$3.00 a share 


at 
5 


Profit for Mid-West Rubber 


Mid-West Rubber Reclaiming Com 
panv, of Akron, which is controlled by 
the Akron Rubber Reclaiming Company, 
reported net income f $70,792 for the 
year ending October 31, 1934 This 
trasts with a net loss oft $18,554 
in the previous 


fiscal year 


con- 


reporte I 





New Valve Named “Dubltite”’ 
Brooklyn, New 





\. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
York, has named its recently introduced 
rubber-covered-base metal valve “Dubl- 
tite.” \ contest was held by the com- 
to select a name for this latest 1m- 
provement in valves, with the first prize 
of $100 being awarded to W. L. Moffat, 
Additional prizes were als 


pany 


of Cincinnati 
awarded 


Gigantic Blimp Ordered by Army 


The United States Army has ordered 
the production of a new blimp from the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak 
ron. It is said that plans for the blimp 
will make it the largest in the history of 
lighter-than-air craft It will carry a 
crew of 14 men. 


I. R. I. Moves London Offices 


The Institution of the Rubber Indus- 
try, which for many years has had its 
offices at 10 Charing Cross Road, in 


London, has moved to 12, Whitehall, 
S. W. 1, that city. All communications 
should be addressed to the new address 


THE RUBBER ACE 


N. J. Zinc Buys Randall Co. 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
has purchased from the estate of Ralph 
EK. Potter, who was associated with that 
company for many years, the business 
and good-will of David Randall & Com- 
pany, manufacturers’ sales agents, of 
Boston, and will continue this business 
in the name of the New Jersey Zine 
Sales Company. Until further notice the 
company will operate from the same ad- 
dress, (55 Kilby Street) and through the 


same warehouse. (the Albany Terminal 
Stores) with which customers are al- 
ready familiar as a result of dealings 
with Mr. Potter and David Randall & 


Company in connection with their prod- 
ucts. Mr. George W. Harragan, who, 
starting the early part of 1934, assisted 
Mr. Potter while the latter was ill, will 
continue as New England representative 


India Receivership Denied 


The suit of two stockholders of the re 
organized India Tire Company, of Akron, 
requesting receivership for that company on 
the grounds of incompetent management, 

| 


fled on November 26 in the Portage 
County (Ohio) Common Pleas Court, at 
Ravenna, was thrown out of court by 
judge C. H. Curtiss on December 11. After 


of counsel 


healing arguments judge Cur 
tiss declared there was no cause for a re 
ceivership bdecause the “evidence fails t 
show certain stocks wert 
to certain groups.” He also stated 
dence of insolvency” ntroduced. W. 
G. Klauss, president of India Tire, recently 
visited Washington where he is 
ing to secure a loan of $350,000 from ce 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora 


i) 
wrongfully issued 
1 “no evi- 


Was 


Discusses Rubber Compounding 


The November-December issue of The 
Vanderbilt News, house organ wublished 
by the R T Vanderhilt ( ompany, New 
York, is devoted in entirety to the subject 


1 rubber compounding. The issue is di 
ided into four sections, each of which dis 
usses another angle of compounding de- 


scribed as “the most important branch o 
rubber technology from the commercial 
point of view.” These sections include: the 


\aterials 
ling Up 
Electrical 
Graph 

effects 


(Compounding, 


y ss 
dual 


Aims of Rubber 
for Building Compounds, the 
of a Rubber Compound and 
Properties of Rubber Compounds 
charts in the show various 
of loading materials on tensile and modulus 


of vulcanized rubber 


Issue 


Du Pont Acquires Krebs Co. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & ( 
Wilmington, Delaware, acquired 
control of the Krebs Pigment 
Corporation on December 22 when 
ments were completed for that concern to 
purchase the 30% stock interest in the 
Krebs company owned by the Commercial 
Solvents Corporation. Prior to such ar- 
rangement the balance of stock ownership 
was in the hands of the Grasselli Chemical 
Company, a du Pont subsidiary. Payment 
of $7,420,000 is said to have been made to 
the Commercial Solvents Company. The 
Krebs concern manufactures dry colors, 
lithopone and paint pigments for the rub- 
ber, paint, lacquer, linoleum and printing 
ink trades. It maintains factories at New- 
port, Del., Newark, N. J. and Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


ympany, 
complete 
and Color 
arrange- 
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Names in the News 





J. P. Semertinc, vice-president, Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company, addressed members 
of the Automotive Maintenance Association 
of Toledo, on December 26. He urged in- 
dependent merchants to organize. 





O. B. Warrte, for several years purchas- 
ing agent of the Ohio Rubber Company, 
Willoughby, Ohio, has left that organiza- 
tion to assume a selling position with the 
Dugan & Campbell Company, of Akron. 

B. M. Rosrtnson, assistant secretary, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
was elected president of the Portage 
(Ohio) Country Club on December 21. 
T. B. TomxKrnson, comptroller, B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, was elected vice- 
president and treasurer. 





Henry Breseau, formerly associated with 
the Hood Rubber Company, has been ap- 
pointed to the technical staff of the Vul- 
tex Corporation of America, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 





Pace Nott, division supervisor, covering 
St. Louis, Memphis and the New Orleans 
territories, for the U. S. Rubber Company, 
has also been appointed district manager in 
St. Louis. 

WiurAM O’NEIL, president, General Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, predicted bet- 
ter business conditions “in spite of what 
politicians may do” for 1935 in an address 
to the Ohio Society of New York at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, last 
month 





Cart Bry has been appointed advertising 
production manager for the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Company, Akron. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Goodyear, Goodrich and 
Mason Tire companies. 





T. F. Bowen, who has been with Good- 
rich since 1932, has been appointed operat- 
ing manager of the Boston district, suc- 
ceeding W. J. Gorr, the latter having been 
assigned to other duties. 





R. J. Cope, president, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company of California, was a visi- 
tor in Akron last month. A dinner was 
given him on December 12 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey S. FIResTone, Sr. 





Hereert E. SMITH, vice-president and 
general manager of the Mechanical Goods 
Division, U. S. Rubber Company, New 
York, also assumed the general management 
of the General Products Division last 
month. He has been with the company for 
a number of years and is a member of the 
executive committee of the board of direc- 
tors. 





FRANK GaBLeE, chief engineer, General 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, told a 
gathering of General dealers and distribu- 
tors in the Queen’s Hotel, Montreal, Can- 
ada, on December 15, that safety is the para- 
mount feature to be considered in the pur- 
chase of an automobile tire. 





L. L. McCirntock has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Fisk Rubber 
Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. He will be 
in charge of tire repair materials and special 
items including retreading activities. 


Medal for Father Nieuwland 


Father Julius A. Nieuwland, Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, of Notre Dame 
University, was chosen last month to re- 
ceive the William H. Nichols medal of the 
New York section, of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, for 1935. The awarding of the 
medal will take place next April during 
the 300th anniversary meeting of the found- 
ing of the American chemical industry 
which will be held in connection with the 
89th meeting of the American Chemical 
Society during the week of April 22. Father 
Nieuwland was selected “for basic work 
on syntheses from unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons.” His research and development in 
this connection led to the development of 
DuPrene by the du Pont company. He is 
often referred to as the “father of syn- 
thetic rubber.” 


Hutchins Quits at Goodyear 


After twenty years of constant pro- 
motions in the service of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, C. T. 
Hutchins, who rose from office worker 
to advertising manager, tendered his 
resignation to the company on January 

He started with the company when 
14 years of age and has been associated 
with several branches of Goodyear. He 
was named advertising manager seven 
years ago, a post he held until his resig- 
nation. No successor to Mr. Hutchins 
has yet been named. 


JouHNn INGLE, managing director, Good- 
year Orient Company, and resident mana- 
ger, Goodyear Rubber Plantations Com- 
pany, in Sumatra, spent his first Christmas 
since 1926 in the United States last month. 
He has served 17% years for Goodyear in 


the Far East. 





Rocer ApAMs, head of the Department of 
Chemistry of the University of Illinois, 
was elected president of the American 
Chemical Society for the coming year last 
month. 


Harvey S. Freestone, Sr., chairman of 
the board, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, celebrated his 66th birthday 
on December 20. He spent the day at his 
office as usual. 

Pau W. LitcHFieLp, president, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, visited 
Goodyear’s rubber factory in Los Angeles 
and the company’s cotton ranch at Litch- 
field, Arizona, last month. He predicted 
another increase in tire prices soon. 





FrANK T. Tucker, advertising manager, 
tire division, B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, cutlined the Goodrich advertising 
policy for 1935 to members of the Boston 
Advertising Club at a meeting of that or- 
ganization in Boston last month. 

Georce Sackett, head of the research 
laboratory, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, entertained a group of boy 
scouts in Akron on December 17 with an 
illustrated lecture on “Rubber Plantation 
Activities.” 








SEEKING A RUBBER FACTORY? 
See Classified Ads—Page 209. 
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W. RUTHERFORD RESIGNS 
AS PENNSYLVANIA HEAD 


W. O. Rutherford, -president of -the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania, for the past six and 
one-half years, resigned» from that com- 








Prior to his as- 
Pennsylvania 


December 12. 
suming the presidency of 
Rubber he was vice-president of the B. 
F. Goodrich Company for many years. 


pany on 


During Mr. Rutherford’s incumbency 
he revised the entire policies of the 
company. Under his regime it showed 
annual profits for the past six years. He 
brought to the company not only his ex- 
perience at Goodrich but also knowl- 
edge absorbed as president of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, which post 
he occupied for three years, as president 
of the Motor and Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Association, and as a member of the 
Pan-American Highways committee. 

To date Mr. Rutherford has made no 
announcement concerning his future ac- 
tivities, but is continuing temporarily to 
reside at his Greensburg, Penna., home. 


Hold N. Y. Automobile Show 


Twenty-eight makes of passenger cars, 
including three of foreign manufacture, 
were on exhibit at the 35th Annual Auto- 
mobile Show, held at the Grand Central 
Palace, in New York City, the week of 
January 5 to 12. More than 50 accessory 
exhibits, ranging from pilot lights to 
luxurious trunk racks, were on view. 
Many of the 1935 automobile models on 
exhibit use the new type of front spring 
suspension which makes liberal use of 
rubber in several applications. An illus- 
trated view of this suspension in the 
Dodge models is seen elsewhere in this 
issue 





Retailers to Revive Code 


Independent tire dealers’ associations are 
making a combined effort to revive the re- 
tail tire code authority, which has been 
dormant for the past three months since 
the Na‘ional Tire Dealers’ Association was 
thwarted in its attempt to raise funds to 
finance enforcement of the code. A group 
of association representatives met in Chi- 
cago on December 19 to formulate plans 
to finance such enforcement by assessing 
dealers on the volume of business done, and 
to prosecute violators of retail code trade 
practice restrictions. Hardy C. Carr is dep- 
uty administrator of the retail tire code. 
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NEW ENGLAND NEWS 





A. J. Donahue Corp., Milford, Conn., 
has purchased the Union Specialty Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, manufacturing garters 
and other elasti goods, and will continue 
operation of the plant at 74 Oak street, 
Bridgeport. Joseph Jacobs, president, 
and John T. Stevens, sales manager, will 
be in charge of the plant 


United States Rubber Products, In 
Naugatuck, Conn. will continue to ope1 
ate its plants on a five-day week basis 
during the first three months of 1935, 
according to Walter H. Norton, factory 
manager. The plants closed down from 
December 21 to 26 in order to allow 
employes to spend Christmas at former 
homes in other cities. Mr. Norton's an- 
nouncement pointed out that waterproof 
schedules for the first three months 
would depend largely upon the weather, 
while full time production on tennis and 
bathing shoes is anticipated 


’ 


Naugatuck Chemical Company, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., has started construction or 
additions to its plant which will cost in 


the neighborhood of $11,000. Part of the 
project is a one-story building of con- 
crete, which will be arranged to carry 
additional stories at a later date. 


Canfield Rubber Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., is building a small addition to its 
plant at 708 Railroad avenue, at an esti- 
mated cost of about $3,000. 





Several Southern New England rubber 
manufacturing companies staged Christ- 
mas parties for their employes during the 
recent holiday season. The Armstrong 
Rubber Company, West Haven, Conn., 
presented each of the 300 employes a 
Christmas basket, including a turkey and 
other food items. The Sponge Rubber 
Products Company, Derby, Conn., staged 
a Christmas party and dinner on De- 
cember 22 at the plant. The annual party 
of the Seamless Rubber Company, New 
Haven, was held December 18 at the 
New Haven Lawn Club, with Thomas 
Gibbons, sales manager, as toastmaster, 
and President F. Thatcher Lane as prin- 
cipal speaker. 











GOODYEAR DEFENSE ENDS 
ON ANTI-TRUST CHARGES 


eld in many cities at- 


After hearing 
torneys for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company rested their defense on Decem- 
ber 11 in Akron completing the first step 
in a lengthy suit brought on January 15, 


1934 by the Federal Trade Commission 
charging Goodyear wit! lation of 
the Clavton anti-trust act n relation to 
its contracts with Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. Several volumes of testimony 
have been filled in the ist twelve 
months including that of of deal- 
ers introduced by Goodyeat 

Phe Federal Trade Commission’s at- 
tornevs started their rebuttals of Go d- 
vear testimony n New York City on 
December 13 wher he rit vere held 
until the Christmas holid 
cess Wa taken Heat | rl l ba k 
to Akron on Januat 3 where vern- 
ment attorney are « t the ‘ 
buttals 

One of the more important witnesses 
introduced bv the government du r the 


New York hearings wa Dr. Edn und 


Learned, associate professor iarketing 
at Harvard University vl was on the 
stand for several days. He was used by the 
federal attorneys 1l in ttempt ) I a 
dict the testimony f Goodyear witnesses 
who testified that the elaborate] pre 
pared “margin sheets” should be used in 
showing price differentials tires made 
for tire dealers and Sears-Roebuck 
stores Dr Learned testified that the 
Goodyear profit and loss statement is 
superior to the “margin sheets, 1 con 
tention held by the commission's at- 
torneys 

In the November, 1934, issue of TH 
Rupser AGE we reproduced a table, in 
troduced by Goodyear in its defens 


: 


which showed the annual tire sales of 
several tire manufacturers and distribu- 
tors for the years 1926-1933. For the 
years 1928, 1929 and 1930 we quoted 
complete production including original 
equipment sales made by the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company as being 5,849,269, 


5,176,284 and 5,528,806 respectively. These 
figures should read as follows: 1928—6.- 
622,665; 1929—5,849,.229: and 1930—5,176,- 


284 


Taxes Average 47.9c Per Tire 


\ recent report of the Department of 
Commerce reveals that Federal excise taxes 
' 2% cents per pound upon tires and 4 
cents a pound on inner tubes represent an 
average sales tax of 47.9 cents per tire and 
10.6 cents per inner tube based on 1933 
hgures. Total taxes amounted to $25,000 
000 or about 10% of the total value 
tires and tubes produced in 1933. The av- 
erage tire weighed 21.3 pounds, the 
age inner tube 2.65 pounds. Approximately 


{ avel 


60% of the revenue from these taxes came 
rom O} Michigan, California and New 
York were econd, third and fourt re 
spective tit ind tube product 
base ta heures 


Organize New Jacoby Firm 


Following the death of Ernest Jacoby, 
crude rubber broker of Boston, Mass., his 


two sons, Ernest, Jr. and Francis, both of 
whom have been associated with the firm 


for several years, together with Richard 
t 
t 


Baybertt, who was associated with the de- 
ceased Mr. Jacoby for the past twenty 
years, have formed the firm of Ernest 
Jacoby and Company, and will continue to 
perate the business. The new company is 


located at the same address as heretofore, 
79 Milk Street in Boston. 


Schulman Leases Warehouse 


Due to crowded space in their Akron 
warehouse, A. Schulman, Inc., dealers in 
crude and scrap rubber and hard rubber 
dust, have leased a larger warehouse at 
575-77 South High St., for the handling 
of its large stock of rubber. Stocks are 
shipped from the new warehouse to all 
parts of the country. Offices and a ware- 
house are also maintained in E. St. Louis, 
Ill 


THE RUBBER AGE 


TIRE CHOICE INDICATED 
BY CAR DEALER SURVEY 


A recent survey conducted by a trade 
publication in the automotive field on the 
volume of tire business conducted by car 
dealers and independent shops, exclusive of 
the business done through oil stations, tire 
dealers and other regular primary channels, 
reveals some interesting data relative to 
such sales. 

Of the group responding to the question- 
naire involved in the survey 84% handle 
tires, selling an average of 19 casings per 
outlet, per month, and selling an average of 
24 inner tubes per month. These car deal- 
ers stock an average of 63 tires and 79 
tubes each. Based on previous figures the 
quantity of tires stocked has grown stead- 
ily and is approaching the national average 
of straight tire dealers. 

These car dealer outlets accomplish their 
buying in the following percentages: 62% 
from factory branches, 30% from jobbers, 
16% from tire distributors, and 8% from 
tire factories. Practically all of the %4q 
handling tires also handle tire valves, 
patches, and similar materials. 

In the matter of tire preference the order 
was as follows: (according to the survey) 
—Goodyear, Firestone, Goodrich, United 
States, Fisk, Gates, National, General, Sei- 
berling and Armstrong. Inner tube pref- 
erence was almost identical with exceptions 
being noted in the last five positions of the 
10 preferences indicated by the car dealers. 





TRENTON NEWS 





The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
of New Jersey held its annual meeting and 
dinner on December 18 at the Trenton 
Club. The following officers were re-elec- 
ted: President, John A. Lambert, Acme 
Rubber Mfg. Company; Vice President, 
Lloyd R. Leaver, the Thermoid Company; 
Secretary, Charles E. Stokes, Jr., Home 
Rubber Company; Treasurer, Horace B. 


Tobin, Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Com- 
pany. 

The Dural Rubber Corpo Flem- 
neton, N s has reopens 1 its plant after 
having been closed for several weeks. Only 
of the force has been given employ. 
ment and the remainder will be taken back 


shortly. The company announces that it 
will resume the manufacture of inner tubes. 
J. A. MacEwan, formerly associated with 





the Rubber Products Corp., Doylestown, 
Pa., has heen made production manager 
f the company 
The Duryea Products Company, of Bay- 
onne, N. J., manufacturers of machine 


Eureka 
Jersey City, 


belts, has leased a portion of the 
Rubber Company plant in 


The Franklin Rubber Corp., Doylestown, 
Pa., which took over the plant of the Rub- 
ber Products Corp., last July # now operat- 
ing six days a week with a full force of 
sixteen men. The concern manufactures 
various kinds of plumbing supplies 


Georze S. Fabel, president of the South- 
ern Asbestos Company, and associated 
with the Thermoid Company, Trenton, 
N. J., has purchased a large farm near 
Trenton and will move there with his fam- 


ily from the Scuth. 
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NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 
HOLDS ITS ANNUAL PARTY 





The annual meeting and Christmas 
party of the New York Rubber Group 
was held, as outlined in our previous is- 
sue, on December 14 at the Building 
Trades Employers Association club 
rooms, 2 Park Avenue, in New York. 
After the usual excellent dinner an 
amusing and interpretative oration was 
made by Hugh Herndon, now associated 
with the Cities Service Company. Mr. 
Herndon is internationally- known for 
his exploit in flying across the Pacific 
with Clyde Pangborn some few years 
back. Steering away from the technical 
angle he discussed the trials and tribu- 
lations of round-the-world fliers. 

Following Mr. Herndon was Dr. Ernst 
A. Hauser, chief chemist of the Semperit 
Austro-American Rubber Works, of 
Vienna, who is in this country on an 
extended visit. Dr. Hauser, who has re- 
cently authored a book covering the 
complete range of rubber technology, 
spoke on the improvements made in the 
use of latex, and predicted still further 
uses in the next few years. He discussed 
the need for the standardization of tests 
on latex compounds, and exhibited sev- 
eral interesting novelties made from 
them. He urged the advancement of re- 
search in this direction. An abstract of 
his discussions will be found in our 
previous issue 

After Dr. Hauser’s address the dis- 
tribution of prizes to holders of lucky 
numbers, in accordance with the annual 
ritual, was begun. Prizes ranged from 
flashlights to a live pig donated by Dave 
Scott. A modern radio receiver was an- 
other valuable prize. Table favors, in 
the form of ash trays and playing cards, 
were given each diner. 

In addition to the list of companies con- 
tributing cash and prizes contained in our 
previous issue, should be added both the 
Pequanoc Rubber Company and H. Muehl- 
stein & Company. 


BOSTON GROUP HEARS 
PAPER ON CAST RUBBER 


The meeting of the Boston Rubber 
Group, held on January 7 at the Univer- 
sity Club in Boston, brought out an at- 
tendance of 135 members and guests to 
hear Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, chief chemist 
of the Semperit Austro-American Rubber 
Works of Vienna, give an illuminating talk 
on “Casting Rubber Goods.” Samples of 


rubber products made by the latex pro- 
cesses described by Dr. Hauser were 
shown. 

Latex applications, until recently, had 


been limited to two lines, e.g., dipping and 
spreading, according to the speaker. The 
use of latex does not indicate a substi- 
tuting for crude rubber since the crude 
variety cannot be used to produce articles 
of the same quality or kind as latex. 

Describing the use of latex for “cast- 
ing” toys and balls, Dr. Hauser referred 
to a patent of Fordyce Jones issued a 
number of years ago in which rubber 
cements were used in an attempt to pro- 
duce thin molded goods. Latex, on the 
other hand, can be used for this purpose 
with shrinkage adequately provided for 
and the manufacture of a rubber ball was 
used as an illustration of the method used 
for casting rubber products. 

In brief, the process is as follows: The 
compounded latex is gradually poured 


into a two-section mold while the mold is 
rotated in all directions. The latex coag- 
ulates on the outside and takes the exact 
shape of the mold. After the proper 
thickness is acquired the ball is removed 
and dried. It is then a finished product, 
a seamless ball, with only surface paint- 
ing required to complete the operation. 
Even a soft rubber sealing plug may be 
dropped into the mold prior to the pour- 
ing of the latex, if it is desired to increase 
the pressure later. The plug will adhere 
to a wall of the ball after a sufficient 
thickness has been built up. 

This method is used in making hollow 
toys, such as dogs, chickens, fish, etc., as 
well as rubber boots, bathing shoes and 
similar products, with slight modifica- 
tions. These products, when cured in hot 
air, do not change their shape from that 
imparted by the mold even if they are 
distorted in removal. Ebonite products 
can also be made by this method. 

Stating that “latex is a typical ma- 
terial for home industries,” Dr. Hauser 
warned those responsible for future rub- 
ber developments in this country to keep 
abreast of “cast rubber’ production 
methods because the application of latex 
will encourage outsiders or outside in- 
dustries to enter the field, even with 
limited capital, since there is no neces- 
sity of write-offs for heavy machinery, 
and these outsiders will absorb the avail- 
able business. 

In concluding his address Dr. Hauser 
urged an intelligent study of the appli- 
cations of latex in casting rubber goods 
using methods and ideas similar to those 
used in metallurgy and with a colloidal 
knowledge of latex solutions. As a fun- 
damental necessity he urged those inter- 
ested in latex to carefully study the 
colloidal nature of this “white gold,” 
predicting important discoveries in latex 
chemistry in the next few years. 


RHODE ISLAND CLUB HAS 
ITS MID. WINTER MEETING 


The mid-winter meeting of the Rhode 
Island ee Club was held on January 
9, at the Narragansett Hotel in Providence. 
Approximately 95 members and guests at- 
tended. Prior to the dinner a _ bowling 
match was held with high team honors go- 
ing to the team representing Respro, Inc. 

Dr. Ernst A. Hauser was the only 
speaker, discussing “Latex and the Rubber 
Indtistry.” He described various casting 
processes Claiming that molded goods made 
directly from latex are opening new fields 
not possible with existing processes. Pay- 
ing tribute to the pioneers in latex develop- 
ment he told of the rapid developments 
in recent years. 

Stating that latex products can be manu- 
factured at a lower cost than other rubber 
goods the speaker pointed out the ease of 
operation, simplicity of process and econo- 
mies of initial equipment. He compared 
the latex obtained from Brazil with that 
from plantations stating that one of the 
most important problems is to secure a 
quality of latex from the latter equal to 
that from Brazilian trees. Concluding his 
remarks Dr. Hauser stated that the rubber 
industry is fast becoming a chemical in- 
dustry. 

A number of door prizes were distributed 
through the cooperation of the following 
firms: Anaconda Zinc Oxide Co., Du Pont, 
Halowax Corp., Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
N. J. Zinc Co. Pequanoc Rubber Co., 
Respro, Inc., Rubber Service Labs., U. S 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., Vultex Chemical Co., and L. G. Whit- 


temore. 
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CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP 
HAS FIRST XMAS PARTY 


The Chicago Rubber Group held its 
first annual Christmas party at the Hotel 
Sherman on Friday, December 14. Din- 
ner was served in the College Inn of 
the hotel with entertainment furnished 
by George Olsen and his orchestra. 
Additional entertainment was also furn- 
ished. As scheduled, the only speaker 
of the evening was William B. Weigand, 
of the Binney & Smith Company, who 
gave an illustrated lecture on the various 
points of interest he visited in the Far 
East recently. 

This meeting was held in the spirit 
of a Christmas Surprise Party and sur- 
prises were many and varied. The festi- 
val spirit was made possible by the gen- 
erous contributions of the following or- 
ganizations: 

L. Albert & Sons, American Mineral 
Spirits Co., American Zine Sales Co., 
Anaconda Zinc Oxide Dept., Barrett Co., 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., E. W. Colledge, 
Columbia Alkali Co., Commerce Petrol- 
eum Co., E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., General Atlas Carbon Co., C. P. 
Hall Co., J. M. Huber, Inc., Imperial 
Color Co., .Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., H. Muehlstein & Co., N. J. Zine Co., 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., A. Schulman 
& Co., Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
United Carbon Co., U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co., U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Wishnick- 
Tumpeer, Inc., Allen B. Wrisley Co., 
Xylos Rubber Co. and the Binney & 
Smith Company. 


Hauser at M.I.T. and Harvard 


In addition to addressing the Boston and 
Rhode Island rubber groups last week, Dr. 
Ernst A. Hauser was scheduled to give a 
talk on “Colloidal Microscopy” at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology on Fri- 
day, January 11 and a talk on “Rubber” at 
the Harvard Business School on Tuesday, 
January 15. 


Fire Damages Kleinert Plant 


One of the ten buildings in the plant 
of the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company, 
located in Astoria, Long Island, New 
York, was badly damaged by fire, the 
origin of which has not been determined, 
on January 2. Damage was estimated at 
$100,000. Although the flames, which 
raged for three hours before being 
brought under control, were confined to 
the curing rooms, machinery in several 
other parts of the building was dé amaged 
by water. The loss was covered by in- 
Surance., 


Aetna Returns to Cleveland 


The Aetna Rubber Company, which 
moved its operations from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Ashtabula, early in 1934, has 
reopened its former factory in Cleveland. 
The reopened factory is located at 815 
*. 79 Street. According to S. P. Camp- 
bell, president, the entire plant will again 
be in operation by March 1. The com- 
pany employs 300 men in the manufac- 
ture of rubber goods for the auto, drug 
and mechanical goods industries. The 
usual holiday shut-down was eliminated 
last month because of increased business. 


WANT A REPRESENTATIVE? 
See Classified Ads—Page 209. 
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Obituaries 





Vernon Royle 


Vernon Royle, president, J Royle & 
Sons, Paterson, New Jersey, died on De- 
at his home at 618 East 28th 
Paterson, at the age of eighty- 
pneumonia. <A 
Royle 


cember 17 
Street, in 
eight Death was due to 
life-long resident of the city Mr. 





treas- 


president and 
urer of the company, founded by his father, 


occupied the post of 


for the past 49 years. He was the holder 
of more than 150 machinery patents many 
of which pertain to the rubber industry, 
particularly tubing machines. Other indus- 
tries that have benefited from these inven- 


tions include that of electrical insulation, 
textile, fire-hose weaving and photo-en- 
graving. 


Mr. Royle was born on June 9, 1846. 
His early education was acquired in the 
“pay schools” of Paterson In 1877 he 
joined his father in the manufacture of 
machinery and was active in that business 
up to the time of his death. The busi- 
ness was a partnership until 1898 when 
it was incorporated under the name of 
John Royle & Sons. 

Mr. Royle’s contribution to progress in 
rubber manufacturing took form in the 
many patents he obtained on tubing and 
straining machines as well as wire insulat- 
ing equipment. Royle tubing machines are 
used today for tire treads, tubes, tubing, 
hose, pencil tips, rubber heels and hundreds 
of other articles in soft and hard rubber and 
celluloid in many of the leading factories 


here and abroad. One of the most im 

portant machines invented and manufac- 

tured by the Royle company for the rub- 

ber industry is that for applying rubber 
: . 


insulation on electric wire and cable, a 


single machine of this type being sufficient 


to insulate miles of electric wire in on 
hour. Mr. Royle also developed a unique 
panning machine for insulated wir 


twenty-five years Mr. Royle was a 
Hamilton Trust Company 
of Paterson. He was a director of th 
Cedar Lawn Cemetery, a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, a Knight Templar, a member of the 
Hamilton Club, and was active in several 
other national and community organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Royle is survived 


For 
director of the 


by his son, Ver- 


non E., associated with the company, three 
grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 
Burial was held from his home on Thurs- 
day, December 20. 


Edwin Binney 


Edwin Binney, president, Binney & 
Smith Company, New York, died suddenly 
of a heart attack in Gainesville, Florida, 
on December 17. He was sixty-nine years 


old. Mr. Binney, who had a winter home 
at Fort Pierce, Florida, and a home in 
Old Greenwich, Conn., was visiting a 


grandson at the University of Florida 
when stricken. 

Born at Scrub Oak, Westchester County, 
New York, on November 24, 1866, Mr. 
Binney spent his boyhood in Peekskill. 
After a brief schooling in Peekskill and 
in Harlem he went to work for a carbon 
manufacturing concern. At the age of 17 
he went on the road as salesman for 
a paint manufacturer, opening a branch of- 
fice for the concern in New York City 
shortly thereafter. Then, with a cousin, he 
organized the firm of Binney & Smith, in 
New York City, of which he was presi- 
dent until his death. The company today 
is one of the larger suppliers of carbon 
black, crayons, and other materials for the 
rubber industry, with world-wide distribu- 
tion for its products 

Several years ago Mr. Binney purchased 
12 acres of swamp land in Old Greenwich, 
Conn., and developed it into a beautiful 
lake and park, later presenting it to the 
town as a gift. In his honor it was named 
Binney Park and an inscribed monument 
has been erected acknowledging the gift. 
He is also credited with the development 
of the “channel process” used in the manu- 
facture of carbon black. Another achieve- 
ment was the development and manufac- 
ture of motor boats many of which were 
noted for their speed and grace. 





Companies, other than Binney & Smith, 
with which Mr. Binney was associated in 
an official or directorial capacity include: 
Columbian Carbon Co., Sebs Chemical Co., 
Coltexo Co., Southern Carbon Co., South- 
ern Gas Lines, Inc., Western Carbon Co., 
and Peerless Carbon Black Co. He was a 
member of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, Riverside (Conn.) Yacht Club, 
Congressional Country Club, and others. 

Surviving Mr. Binney are his widow and 
three daughters. 
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Thomas Midgley 


Thomas Midgley, one of the earliest in- 
ventors of removable rims, died in Braden- 
ton, Florida, his winter home, on Decem- 
ber 26. He was 74 years old. A native 
of England Mr, Midgley came to this 
country when a child and started his ca- 
reer in Worcester, Massachusetts. He 
soon turned to the inventive field devot- 
ing his efforts to the bicycle igdustry, turn- 
ing his talents to the automobile field 
shortly thereafter. He founded his own 
company ‘in Columbus, Ohio, which was 
later absorbed by the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, with which concern he was prom- 
inently identified for many years, acting 
as president of the Hartford Rubber 
Works, a subsidiary. 

For the last twenty-five years Mr. Midg- 
ley had devoted his work to research 
chiefly for the U. S. Rubber and Fisk 
Rubber companies. He retired from the 
latter concern in 1927. His last few years 
were spent in close association with his 
son, Thomas Midgley, Jr., inventor of 
ethyl gasoline, who is in charge of other 
developments at the General Motors Lab- 
oratory in Dayton, Ohio. The younger 
Mr. Midgley is chairman of the board of 
the American Chemical Society. 


Jarvis Starr McCrea 
Jarvis 


: Starr McCrea, assistant sales 
manager, carbon black department of the 
Binney & Smith Company, died at the 
Greenwich Hospital, in Greenwich, Conn., 
on December 25. Death was due to a 
hemorrhage of the liver. He had been 
confined to the hospital for six weeks 
prior to his death. Born in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1882, Mr. McCrea received his 
schooling in the Buffalo public schools. He 
was associated with the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad until the war in which he served 
as captain of aviation for the embarkation 
service in New York. He joined the Bin- 
ney & Smith Company in May, 1923, with 
which company he was connected up until 
his death, He leaves a widow and 
brother. 


Walter B. Ohl 


Walter B. Ohl, a former executive of 
the Republic Rubber Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, with which company he was 
associated for eighteen years, died sud- 
denly at his home in Youngstown on 
December 23. Death was attributed to 
heart trouble. For the past six years 
Mr. Ohl acted as comptroller for the 
Republic Steel Corporation. He was 
born in Pittsburgh in August, 1874. Join- 
ing the Republic Rubber Company in 
1906 he remained with that concern until 


1924 when he left to serve as general 
auditor for the Trumbull Steel Com- 
pany. Burial was held in Canfield Cem- 
etery, Youngstown. He leaves a_ wife, 
daughter and sister. 
Francis C. Dilzer 
Francis C. Dilzer, associated with both 


the American Hard Rubber and Hardman 
Rubber companies for a number of years, 
died at the age of 66 on December 26 at 
his home in Belleville, N. J. He is cred- 
ited with perfecting a number of processes 
for the manufacture of hard rubber prod- 
ucts. Until his retirement several years 
ago Mr. Dilzer spent most of his time as 
a technical hard rubber expert and as a 
consultant on the installation of hard rub- 
ber manufacturing machinery 
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David Rees Bowen 


David Rees Bowen, vice-president of Far- 
rel-Birmingham Company, Inc., and for 
forty-five years its chief engineer, died at 
his home at Ansonia, Conn., on Saturday, 
December 29, 1934. He was born in 
Cwmavon, Wales, October 22, 1865, and re- 
ceived his early education in the British 
National Schools and at Llandovery Col- 
legiate School. At the age of 17 he came 
to the United States with his parents and 
in 1883 entered the employ of the Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co., as a machinist’s 
apprentice. After serving his apprenticeship 
for three years he worked as a machinist 
for two years jonger, then entering the 
drafting room of the Farrel Company. 
During the next ten years his exceptional 
ability as an engineer led to his appointment 
as chief engineer, a position which he held 
until 1930, when he was elected vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of engineering. In July, 
1933, ill health compelled him to relinquish 
active direction of engineering, when R. A. 
North succeeded him as engineer. He is 
survived by his widow, a son, daughter and 
two grandchildren. 

Philippine Trade Brisk 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce reports that business in the 
Philippine Islands is brisk. Tire sales dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1934 were about 
the same as the corresponding 1933 period, 
but higher in value since prices have ad- 
vanced about 10%. Sales of mechanical 
rubber products in the mining districts have 
been good with the bulk of the business 
going to American manufacturers. Japan- 
ese competition in rubber belting is reported 
increasing, especially in Davao, and in 
sales to rice mills where price is an im- 
portant factor. 


Golf Ball Imports Lower 


Imports of golf balls during October, 
1934, numbered 15,600 valued at $3,202, a 
unit value of 20.5 cents per ball, according 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This compares with a unit 
value of 22.7 cents in September and 24.5 
cents in August, 1934. Other rubber ball 
imports into the United States from Eng- 
land, Austria and Japan for the same 
month amounted to 35,188 valued at $1,244. 
$20,841 worth of rubber toys were also im- 
ported during October. 





Machinery Companies Merge 


_The merger of the Brown Instrument 
Company, Philadelphia, with the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Min- 
neapolis, was announced last month. The 
Brown Instrument concern will continue 
as a separate company with its existing 
organization but as a subsidiary of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell company. Sales and 
service facilities of the Brown Instrument 
Company will be continued from the main 
office and factory at Philadelphia. 


German Tire Exports Rise 
Germany exported 112,959 automobile 
casings during the first nine months of 
1934, compared with 95,100 in the same 
period of 1933, reports the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Inner tubes 
exported for the 1934 period amounted to 
80,881 compared to 73,929 for the first nine 
months of 1933. A total of 1,856 solid tires 
were also exported in the current period. 
The largest importer was the Netherlands. 








New Rubber Goods | 





Novelty Rubber Balloons 
Faultless Rubber Company, Ashland, 
Ohio, is now merchandising a line of 
water-cured novelty rubber balloons fea- 
turing maps and jungle scenes. Various 
sketches of maps of many countries 
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come into view when the balloons are 
inflated. The jungle scene balloons re- 
spond in the same manner, hidden fea- 
tures appearing when inflation takes place. 
These balloons have a tensile strength 
of 3,000 to 5,000 pounds and an elonga- 
tion of from 800 to 1,000%. 





Goodrich Wheelbarrow Tire 


One of the newest and most novel uses 
for pneumatic tires is reported by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, in 
announcing one of its latest products, 
the single tube wheelbarrow tire. Good- 
rich engineers say that many contractors 
throughout the country are using only 
wheelbarrows equipped with pneumatic 
tires in their work on roofing jobs. The 
cushioned wheelbarrow is able to haul 
its loads without the risk of damage to 
the roof present when barrows with the 
older type wheels are used. It is also 
valuable in hauling loads over sod or soft 
ground, requiring no planking. The new 
Goodrich single tube pneumatic tire for 
wheelbarrows is similar to a bicycle tire 
in that no inner tube is required. It is 
therefore much easier to apply and 
service 


A Resilient Rug Cushion 


Something new in the carpet underlay 
field has been introduced under the trade 
name of Velvetex by the Fabrics Di- 
vision, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., Fairfield, Connecticut. The 
new product is a resilient rug cushion which 
makes liberal use of rubber in its make-up, 
and which also acts as a non-skid rug lin- 
ing. It adds longevity to rugs and is sani- 
tary, non-absorbent and washable. It does 
not collect dirt. Moths do not touch it. 
Another feature of Velvetex, according to 
its manufacturers, is that it serves as a rug 
by itself when the rug is removed for 
cleaning, etc. American Rug & Carpet Co., 
Chicago, are the sales agents. 


Ignition Cable Uses DuPrene 


Belden Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, has developed a new type of ignition 
cable which uses DuPrene as a protective 
covering. The use of the duPont product 
enables the use of ignition cable for auto- 
motive service in such places where re- 
sistance to heat, oil and corona conditions 
are necessary. The properties of DuPrene 
enable the new wire to successfully combat 
these conditions. 


Rubber Swing Safety Seat 


A new style safety seat for playground 
swings, made of rubber, is now being 
manufactured by the Everwear Manufac- 
turing Company, of Springfield, Ohio. 
The rubber seat consists of five long bars 
held firmly together by rods_ inserted 
through openings at both ends and in the 
middle of the seat. Being flexible the child 
using the swing is more comfortable than 
when the ordinary wooden seats are used. 
The device is patented by F. C. Garratt, Jr. 


Firestone Mud-and-Snow Tire 


Rugged in appearance and different in 
traction and riding comfort from any 
tire of the past, a new “mud and snow” 
tire brings safe, dependable travel for 
motorists under the most adverse road 
conditions of winter. Developed by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber’ Company 
engineers, the scientific design provides 
easy steering, maximum traction in snow 
or mud and smooth riding on paved 
streets and highways. This tire is said 
to be ideal for motorists who drive over 
unimproved roads part of the time, espe- 
cially in winter. For the driver who 
wants maximum protection against skid- 





tire 


new 
over chains, in 
riding comfort and in protection from 


ding in city or country, the 
has many advantages 


side slips. Greater traction pulls it 
through mud holes and snow drifts. It 
is of heavy duty construction, and is 
made in passenger car sizes only. 
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Crude Rubber 


LTHOUGH speculators kept the price 
of crude rubber on the Exchange 
down throughout November, the effect of 


the restriction scheme was felt during 
December and early January Due to a 
much firmer situation in London and Far 


Eastern markets crude rubber prices have 
been advancing steadily since the Christmas 
holidays. The price of 13.65 reached on the 
Exchange on January 7 was the highest 
quoted since October 30 when it was 13.75 


The fact that stocks, in accordance with 
the aims of the restriction committee, are 
not as freely available as heretofore, ex- 


prices, is also contributing 
Crude rubber sales on the 
new high on Decem- 


cept at higher 
to the advance 
Exchange reached a 
ber 14 when 13,570 tons were handled 
Single day sales of late have averaged 
about 1,200 tons. Prices in futures are also 
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Standard Smoked Sheets—Buyers—Jan. 8 ‘a 
DURE ovccéensetheeneess @ 6ted 
BORAT 6006 ccgndtvusse a 67ed 

SINGAPORE MARKET 

Standard Smoked Sheets—SellersJan. 8 
January — @ 675d 
Apr.-June (a 6ted 

Reclaimed Rubber 
Interest in forward contracts for re- 
claimed rubber continues light, but re- 
claimers still look for a fair business in- 


crease in the next month or two. For the 
first time in many months the percentage 
reclaim to crude, that for November 
consumption, lost ground, being 22.3 com- 


of 














on the upward trend. Quotations in the pared with 26.1 for October. Prices are 
outside market, Exchange, London and unchanged since our last report, as follows: 
Singapore follow 
High Tensile 
f 8 » . 
As of January Super-reclaim, black ...... Ib. .08m@@ .09 
Plantations— High Tensile Red ........ lb, .07 @ .07% 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot a 13% Shoe 
cearenrs @ Wh Unwashed ............... Ib. .064@ .06% 
Apr.-June B 16% Washed  ccankeakeuad Ib. .08 @ .09 
First Latex, crepe spot a 41% 
Amber Crepe, N , a 11% 
Amber Crepe, N: ; i 11% Tube 
Amber Crepe, N ~ & a 119% No. 1 (Floating) ........ tb. e-_— 
Brown Crepe, cle an thas S 4 | No. 2 (Compounded) .....lb. 007% @ 07% 
Brown ( repe roied a 11 : 
Les Tires 
— Se wciacinuses sddensiel Ib. 05 @ 05% 
Liquid Latex, per g ° Black, selected tires ...... Ib. .O5%@ .05% 
YO eae Ib. 06% @ ose 
Paras— MD. treticns idaguededal b. .09%@ .09% 
Up. , on Truck, Heavy Gravity ....lb. .0S%@ .06 
43 . r. fine ; Truck, Light Gravity .....lb. .06 @ .06% 
Acre onuviat fine ; 9% 
Balata— Miscellaneous 
Block, Ciudad i 38 Mechanical blends ........ Ib. .004%@ .04% 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 tons 
FROM DECEMBER 10 TO JANUARY 8 
Date Spot De Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dex Sales 
Dex 10 12.94 12.92 13.05 13.18 13.25 13.35 13.45 13.55 13.66 13.76 13.86 13.96 14.06 138 
1! 12.87 12.85 12.90 13.02 13.14 13.22 13.31 13.41 13.51 13.61 13.72 13.81 13.91 244 
12 12.89 12.93 13.00 13.09 13.18 13.27 13.37 13.47 13.57 13.66 13.76 13.86 13.96 158 
13 12.85 12.83 12.90 12.98 13.06 13.16 13.26 13.36 13.46 13.55 13.64 13.74 13.84 129 
14 12.87 12.83 12.93 13.02 13.11 13.19 13.29 13.38 13.48 13.59 13.70 13.80 13.90 1357 
15 12.90 12.90 12.99 13.08 13.18 13.27 13.37 13.47 13.57 13.67 13.77 13.87 13.97 ) 
lé —_— - — -« 
17: 12.94 12.93 13.00 13.10 13.19 13.28 13.37 13.46 13.55 13.67 13.80 13.90 14.00 174 
18 13.00 12.99 13.03 13.11 13.20 13.30 13.40 13.48 13.57 13.67 13.77 13.87 13.97 - 73 
19 13.00 12.98 13.03 13.13 13.23 13.32 13.41 13.49 13.58 13.68 13.78 13.89 13.99 — 67 
20 12.88 12.92 12.96 13.08 13.20 13.28 13.36 13.46 13.56 13.66 13.76 13.86 13.96 57 
21 12.84 12.80 12.87 12.9 l 8 13.18 13.28 13.37 13.47 13.56 13.66 13.76 13.86 140 
22 12.85 12.85 12.85 12.96 13.07 13.16 13.26 13.35 13.45 13.55 13.65 13.75 13.85 76 
4 
25 om 
{ 12.85 12.8 > 27 12.98 > 13.18 13.27 13.37 13.47 13.57 13.67 13.77 13.87 g 
7 «=: 12.81 12.77 12.81 12.91 13,02 13,12 13.23 13.32 13.42 13.51 13.60 13.70 13.80 - 219 
28 12.75 12.76 12.88 l 13.20 13.29 13.38 13.49 13.61 13.71 13.81 —— 265 
29 ] 95 12.91 12.95 13.06 2 6 7 35 13.46 13.57 13.67 13.77 13.87 13.97 24 
$1 13.1 13.1 13 13 $4 13.54 13.64 13.75 13.84 13.94 14.09 14.19 241 
Jan 1 . . a <a om 
2 13,14 ] 7 8 4 l 13.59 13.70 13.80 13.90 14.00 14.10 14.20 14.30 2 
; L346 13.47 3.58 1 13.80 13.90 14.00 14.10 14.20 14.30 14.40 14.50 14.60 63¢ 
! 13.52 3.64 1 6 13.86 13.96 14.15 14.16 14.26 14.37 14.47 14.57 14.67 637 
5 13.52 13.55 13.¢ 75 13.85 13.95 14.10 14.16 14.26 14.37 14.46 14.55 14.64 306 
o 
13.65 ,74 4 4414 14.12 14.23 14.34 14.43 14.53 14.63 14.73 14.83 4320 
8 13.71 _ 13.7 81 ) 4 4 14.22 14.32 14.41 14.51 14.61 14.71 14.81 471 











Scrap Rubber 


market for scrap rubber continues 
light, with prices on some grades 
rising slightly because of limited supplies 
rather than demands from_ reclaimers. 
Dealers look forward to increased activity 
within the next month or two. Prices are 
as follows: 


The 
to be 


(Prices to Consumers) 





Auto tire peelings........... ton 17.00 @19.00 
ee ee eee ton 7.50 @ 8.50 
Clean solid truck tires... ton 35.00 @37.50 
Boots and shoes....... ..ton 20.00 @21.50 
Arctics, untrimmed. ....ton 17.50 @18.50 
Inner tubes, No. 1.... lb .07 @ 07% 
Inner tubes, No. 2. P lb. O3%@ 03% 
Inner tubes, Red... Ib 002%@ .02% 
Cotton 


A steady tone was apparent in the cotton 
market during December and early January 
with prices moving in a 20 point range on 
the Exchange from 12.65 to 12.85. Domes- 
tic mills are buying spot cotton in small 
volume and are generally inclined to limit 
purchases to cover immediate requirements. 
Export demand has increased slightly, par- 
ticularly from the Orient. Cables to this 
country stress the lack of supplies of de- 
sirable foreign growths. The industry 
still awaits definite action from the gov- 
ernment, such action being highly proble- 
matical. The only inkling secured from 
government officials is that government 
selling of cotton would be handled in a 
manner intended not to disturb the price 
level, if possible. Current prospects are 
for the maintenance of compulsory control 
of production in this country, a factor 
favored by the producers. Quotations for 
middling uplands on the N. Y. Cotton Ex- 
change follow: 


Dec. 8 — January 8 


} 





Close High Low Close 
Pe ee —e 12.60 12.58 12.59 
ME «2 udaltvnneas 12.54 12.71 12.62 12.69 
Ty <esceeeenowns 12.54 12.80 12.70 12.78 
Tire Fabrics 
(Prices Net at the Mill—Process Tax Included) 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3.. . 26%@ .37 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3. lb. .37%@ .38 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3... lb. .344%@ 4.35 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 Ib. .33K%@ .34 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 ...lb 484%@ .49 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 ..Ib. .S2%@ .53 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 1;;”....... lb. .36%@ .38 
Carded, American, 1”. 7 Ib. .31 @ 33% 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 1);%”.......lb. .37 @ .39 
Carded, American, 1”.........Ib. | @ 33% 





Sheetings 


Count Width Weight 
48x40 36 in. 5.50 Ib @ 05% 
40x40 36 in, 6.15 sae @ 05% 
40x36 36 in. 6.50 Ib @ 04% 
48x48 40 in. 2.50 Ib @ .11% 
48x48 40 in. 2.85 Ib @ .10 
64x68 40 in. 3.15 Ib. @ .10% 
56x60 40 in. 3.60 Ib @ 08% 
48x44 40 in. 3.75 Ib @ .08% 
44x40 40 in. 4.25 Ib @ 07% 
Ducks 
Enameling ....... Weitteiawn a oS 174 
Belting and Hose........... Ib 34 @ 
Single filling, A grade.........lb. .164@@ .17% 
Double filling............ .-+-lb. 17KQ@ .18% 
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social teat cs tak 06%@ .06 Sponge Paste .............. - 2S 37% Zip (Mold Wash) cut, sifted..Ib.  .06 $ 08 
Se ae ee ce Be 2 tie tae B~ 
OS “06H | ani SOFTENERS flit oem PACTICE, 
06% @ 06 pttric, 36 degrees ...... cwt. 5.00 White vor eet at peer ean Ib. ‘teh iis 
06% @ 06 Sulfuric, 66 degrees <.2-ton 15.50 @ 6.00 | Brown *220.00.0 III ib. 08° @ 12 
Kadox, black label—is- 24@ 312K | Acids. Fatty crystals ...-++.. fe B Se GS. on, er ee 

Blue label—16 .....-.. Th Ose 108 — ae »~ 28 VULCANIZING IN ~ 
St. Joe, black label...... ib 07, @ 07 a Lost «ik ale ud saae ane ae ,@ .16 Sulfur Chloride GREDIENTS 

green’ label abel 220° (06%@ (06% | Aualics Oe ine | ieee ee 

Pees lb. 06 : Caustic Sod efined, 100% pas (ba 
%@ .06% Sod See ewt. 3.60 . Commercial (b: gs).cwt. 3.45 
a Ash, 58% C.L.....cwt. 2.52 @ 3.75 Telloy ..... ABS) see cwt. 1.95 @ 2.80 
eS om} le reece ~ 
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Crude Rubber 
Latex and Guayule 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Tires and Tubes 


OF THE 


STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY 





THE RUBBER AGE 


Rim Production 
Automobiles 
Gasoline 
Cotton Prices 











U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 


— Gross Imports ——____—_—_ Re-exports ——. 
Average Average 
Declared Declared 
Total Value Total Value 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents 
1922 301,076 101,843.188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 
1924 328,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 
1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 
1926 413,338 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.03 32,159 18,128,361 25.17 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 
1930 482,082 139,134,330 12.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 
1932 409,584 31,936,459 3.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 
1932: 
Nov 28,908 2,263,469 3.48 1,745 158,618 4.06 
Dec 31,384 2,360,061 3.34 770 66,165 3.98 
1933 
= 29,822 2,213,828 3.03 1,403 109,916 3.49 
eb. 22,603 1,554,086 3.12 1,244 102,129 3.73 
Mar 27,936 1,867,657 2.98 1,127 86,216 3.42 
(pril 20,240 1,291,136 2.85 798 70,111 3.92 
ay 26,002 1,694,963 2.93 1,842 189,451 4.59 
jen 22,900 1,780,495 3.47 1,276 156,168 5.46 
uly 44,625 4,293,111 4.29 1,419 219,945 6.92 
August 44,257 5,391,709 5.44 2,205 302,132 6.12 
Sept. 44,912 6,110,956 6.07 2,369 335,798 8.89 
Oct 44,474 6,115,330 6.14 2,669 397,167 6.64 
Nov. 40,582 §.850,714 6.44 2,188 333,631 6.81 
Dec. 39,461 5,869,556 6.75 1,888 293,690 6.94 
1934: 
oe 47,963 7,403,123 6.89 1,975 352,116 7.96 
‘eb. 34,335 § 262,711 6.84 2,133 476,232 9.97 
Mar. 41,119 6,765,173 7.34 2,947 §83,313 8.83 
April 43,841 8,232,746 8.37 2,814 588,453 9.18 
ay 48,494 10,001,239 9.21 2,389 544,212 10.17 
_ 47,289 10,747,464 10.14 2,012 501,499 11.33 
uly 41,443 9,670,617 10.41 2,366 660,199 13.99 
August 31,531 7,873,690 11.15 1,393 400,433 12.83 
Sept. 31,074 8.293.859 41.92 1,665 474,446 12.72 
Oct 28,318 8,203,447 12.93 1,917 577,702 13.46 
Nov 3 12.87 1 7,672 11.89 


* Revised 


388,655 
427,280 


27,163 
30,614 


28,419 
21,359 








United States Imports of Guayule, 


Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 








Guayule Balata Jeluton Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,810 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 
1928 3,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 
1929 1,231 545,175 728 566,964 8,203 2,458,136 3,728 1,787,997 
1930 1,096 347,388 501 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 
1931 - ——- «S«s—s«4 208 411,692 77 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 
1932 - 708 147,403 4,607 616.596 5,085 601,999 
1933 1.658 2,261,869 5,989 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 
1933 
Sept. . -- 65 30,738 761 149,296 1,343 267,516 
Oct. : 119 47 663 542 99,249 1,561 310,531 
Nov. — 31 11,252 626 125,160 1,239 282,065 
Dec. ~ 42 20,008 708 143,868 1,290 270,533 
1934: 
=< - — 98 43,932 766 169,966 1,126 239,054 
eb _-— - - 68 36.346 453 102,471 885 193,732 
Mar. 51 9,464 145 1,080 25. 43,532 1,134 257,545 
April 100 18,928 128 50,965 533 98,658 1,334 321,390 
ay 100 18,928 143 65,471 538 95,710 1,407 368,642 
une — 84 49.881 388 71,672 1,458 421,317 
jun —- 160 63,963 482 87,412 1,231 385,733 
August 100 18,6 100 36,732 516 85,651 1,169 369,335 
Sent. - 18 14,415 259 47,542 936 312,967 
Oct 14 2.797 278 48.287 922 282.503 
No. — —--- 60 20,169 332 60,904 887 296,447 


@) Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex 


U. 


S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rabber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 








Figures on Monthly Basis 

















1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
an. 31,51 34,403 43,002 36,194 8,55 9,64 21,661 40,413 
eb. 30,137 33,702 41,594 33,302 28,797 31,821 21,638 40,609 
Mar. 36,141 35,688 44,730 35,540 32,788 29,505 18,047 47,097 
Apr. 35,871 32,772 47,521 39,686 33,321 27,515 25,928 44,947 
May 34,592 37,333 49,233 39,386 37,817 30,957 44,074 43,012 
June 33,801 37,676 43,227 34,195 37,916 41,475 50,743* 40,241 
July 29,219 37,407 41,526 29,508 31,397 29,976 49,614* 32,647 
Aug. 33.460 42,927 38,274 30,850 27,586 23,721  44,428® 33,310 
Sept. 27,214 39,882 34,707 25,515 23,638 23,847 35,281" 30,352 
Oct. 26,790 40,857 34,800 27,516 22,277 22,286  31,543® 31,347 
Nov. 26,792 37,461 27,659 23,691 22,943 23,231 28,831* 34,842 
Dec. 25,492 31,232 25,531 21,687 21,409 18,015 rt 
Tot. 371,027 441,340 469,804 375,980 348,986 332,000 402,485* ..... 
* Revised. 
r Figures on Quarterly Basis — 
Quarter 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Jan./ Mar. 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 $9,652 85,309 64,326 
Apr./June 87,109 103,242 103,500 139,292 112,229 107,758 92,643 125,126 
July/Sept. 93,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 85,261 83,632 72,523 132,406 
Oct./Dec. 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 72,020 65,645 64,145 94,198 
Totals 358,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 371,120 346,684 314,620 416,056 


Note—The quarterly figures are generally regarded as the 


the monthly figures may be accepied as preliminary. 


most authentic; 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 











Consumption Consumption 
Produc- To to Produc- % to 

Year tion Tons Crude Stocks*® Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 ..... 1929 218.954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,000 
1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 1932 75.608 77,504 23.4 16,354 
1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1933 99,560 81,602 19.9 20,746 

1933: 
{oa 5,301 4,811 21.0 16,262 July 12,049 10,317 20.8 * 14,108 

eb. 4,578 4,363 20.2 16,570 Aug. 11,708 9,446 21.2% 15,037 
Mar. 3,847 3,454 19.1 15,496 Sept. 10,435 7,862 22.3 * 15,869 
Apr. 4,617 4,407 13.1 14,370 Oct. 9,466 7,212 22.9% 17,748 
May 8,366 7,770 17.4 13,734 Nov. 9,063 6,335 21.9% 19,170 
June 10,591 9,674 19.1 13,231 Dec. 9,539 5,951 20.5 20,746 
1934: 
Jan. 9,828 7,000 17.3 24,263 July 9,446 8,175 25.0 24,926 
Feb. 9,504 7,646 18.8 23,356 Aug. 8,160 8,493 25.5 24,607 
Mar. 11,479 9,683 20.6 25,113 Sept. 6,974 7,028 23.2 24,540 
Apr. 10,185 9,387 20.9 22,033 Oct. 8,145 8,167 26.1 24,511 
May 10,848 9,500 22.1 22,887 Nov. 7,268 7,775 22.3 23,999 
June 10,820 9,459 23.5 23,664 Dec. see 

* Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. 

* Revised. ve 

(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1932 1933* 1934 1932 1933* 1934 

January 26,038 26,397 29,416 August . 35,706 37,400 38,933 
February 25,378 23,320 25,048 September . 33,828 34,580 34,877 
March 29,597 28,123 30,528 October 32,680 33,022 37,544 
April .cccsece 31,234 29,791 32,735 November . 29,895 30.312 34,839 
MEP ccccss 32,016 33,709 38,141 December .. 27,110 28,572 ..... 
ih. sesees 39,489 37,699 36,296 ———  —__—— 
July . 30,929 34,087 37,393 Total ....373,908 377,003° ..cc 
<a Revised on basis of final 1933 figures issued September 26. 1934 by 
Bureau of Mines. 
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losing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber—New York Market, in Cents per Pound 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 


-—-Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929—— > 


Year Cents 

1910 206.60 
1911 141.30 
1912 121.60 
1913 82.04 


Yerr Cents Year Cents 
1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.60 
1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 87.72 
1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
1917 72.238 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.55 


Year Cents Year Cents 


~——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1928——— 


1928 
Month Cents 
Jan. 40.25 
Feb. 32.75 
Mar. 26.82 
Apr. 18.97 
May 18.99 
June 19.59 
July 19.40 
Aug 19.46 
Sept 18.47 
Oct. 18.83 
Nov. 18.26 
Dec. 17.97 
Average 
for Year 22.48 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
20.14 15.24 8.34 4.38 3.08 9.32 
23.97 15.85 7.70 4.03 2.95 10.45 
24.55 15.34 7.71 3.35 3.01 11.01 
21.18 14.93 6.43 3.02 3.56 12.10 
21.46 14.24 6.49 3.09 4.95 13.26 
20.64 12.45 6.35 2.66 6.15 13.51 
21.30 11.24 6.37 2.89 8.01 14.60 
20.59 9.96 5.38 3.63 7.31 15.47 
20.37 8.28 5.08 3.84 7.30 15.36 
19.67 8.20 4.87 3.65 7.64 13.96 
16.62 9.01 4.65 3.44 8.66 13.04 
16.12 9.05 4.64 3.24 8.87 12.98 
20.55 11.98 6.17 3.49 5.96 12.92 








1931 


1.875 3.860 7.053 


London Closing Prices of Ribbed 


Smoked Sheets 


(In Pence Per Pound) 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Day Oct. Nov. Dex Jan. 
6% 648 —te LF onne Onn 65 6+, 
6; . 6% 18 .... 6% . - 6% 
6% 6+ 6 19 6438 6% 6% 
65 20 643 6% 6% 
6 +e f 2 aon 6a 63s 
6% ( 92 633 62 2 
63% 6 +x 6% a ae, oe 6.) 
6% 6% 64 24 . 64 6% 
6s a 25 -. 6% 
675 6¥5 _ eE= 6% 64 —— 
6% ee 6% 6+% 
— 6% 28 . «= » 6% 65 
6% 6% 29 - 6%% 6% 
6% 6% 30 . 6% 65 _ 
6% 67's eee —— 6% 
6% sommes 


7————-Average Monthly Price Per Pound——— 


1932 1933 1934 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
3.052 2.264 4.429 Aug. ... 3.385 2.654 3.811 7.401 
2.760 2.093 4.920 Sept. .. 2.524 2.485 3.728 7.409 
2.047 2.099 5.136 Oct. ... 2.898 2.425 3.957 6.806 
1.876 2.323 5.712 Nov. ... 2.890 2.518 4.096 6.294 
1.825 2.966 6.207 Dec. ... 3.115 2.444 4.200 6.295 


Average for 
Year ... 3.155 2.434 3.233 6.159 








Date Nov. D 


‘i € 
2.25 12.75 


CONQAusbwy 


-—————Average Monthly Price Per Pound 


Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 


BC. 





2.30 - 
2.30 12.65 
—— 12.65 
2.30 12.80 
—— 12.70 
2.50 12.70 
2.40 12.70 
2.50 

2.60 12.75 


1931 


Cents 

ipa. con Soe 
eb. 10.96 
Mar. ... 10.90 
Apr. 10.19 
May 9.38 
June ... 9.05 
ay se 8S 








Recent Daily Price Per Pound 








Jan. Date Nov. Dec. Jan. Date Nov. Dec. Jan. 
- 11 —— 12.80 21 12.55 12.75 
2.85 12 —— 12.80 22 12.55 12.80 
12.85 13. 12.60 12.75 23 12.55 —— 
12.85 14 12.50 12.80 24 12.55. 12.80 
12.75 15 12.55 12.80 25 — 
~—- 16 12.55 26 «612.70 12.75 
12.85 17. 12.55 12.70 27 12.69 12.75 
12.90 18 - 12.75 28 §=612.85 12.85 
19 12.55 12.75 29. —— 12.85 
20 12.55 12.75 30 §=12.80 
31 - 12.85 





1932 1933 1934 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
6.65 6.23 11.25 , ree 7.43 9.55 13.40 
6.85 6.05 12.28 Sent, ... 6.50 6.30 9.64 13.00 
6.86 6.39 12.30 Oct. ... 6.32 6.30 9.58 12.48 
6.16 7.02 11.80 Nov. ... 6.44 6.22 10.04 12.53 
5.72 8.64 11.44 Dec. ... 6.25 6.00 10.17 12.76 
5.02 9.47 12.20 Average for 

5.87 10.76 12.84 Va san. O56 6.41 8.63 12.36 











World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE C. S&S. 


r—ON HAND 
At -~——ON HAND—— -——AFLOAT——, AND AFLOAT——, 
End of 1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 
an. 322,860 396,376 368,660 42,234 32,539 45,768 365,094 428,915 414,428 
eb. 318,936 381,794 357,094 51,728 32,898 53,063 370,604 414,692 410,157 
Mar. 329,586 390,135 353,242 44,190 29,531 54,722 373,776 419,666 405,786 
Apr. 336,957 382,167 351,981 40,387 30,745 56,251 377,344 412,912 408,232 
ay 336,719 364,623 351,329 50,453 43,342 57,921 387,172 407,965 409,250 
June 334,657 333,954 358,149 43,079 63,608 46,698 377,736 397,562 404,847 
July 333,729 326,609 364,883 37,894 57,435 45,869 371,623 384,044 410,752 
Aug. 342,888 325,148 362,647 42,846 53,084 40,278 385,734 378,232 402,925 
Sept. 346,154 334,637 359,667 46,188 57,255 38,831 342,892 391,982 398,498 
Oct. 358,282 343.579 362,018 40,176 58,568 38,247 398,458 402,147 400,265 
Nov. 360,386 353,852 361,236 40,879 57,140 38,625 401,265 410,992 399,861 

Dec. 379,000 364,541 38,360 55,606 417,360 419,147 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Stocks in London 


100%) 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 











At end of 1932 1933 1934 At end of 1932 1933 1934 
ie. eeccees 67,16€ 36,481 38,570 P cceccce 48,842 41,178 50,490 
A ¢eccese 65,942 37,182 38,752 BUM. ceocsces 47,079 39,480 48,953 
meee cccede 64,280 40,689 40,501 Sept . 44,942 39,237 56,103 
Es, cooces 61,848 40,911 42.413 Oct . 42,327 37,101 63,079 
a? sscece 56,089 41,998 42,190 Nov . 40,606 36,139 67,656 
June ...... $1,009 43,032 45,674 BOR. «sceses 37,407 35,615 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
193 Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
4 
yare bcbbedovdéos 42,503 43,308 43,709 44,157 45,711 
a sseeese . 47,607 48,908 49,654 49,834 
mh peseveeteoce 50,860 51,555 51,640 51,362 
Sh. seecesess . 48,255 50,028 52,320 53,924 56,030 
ih eseseceseus $7.272 59,469 61,043 62,058 
Nov . 64,232 65,728 67,109 67,088 
De 67,901 69,33 70,256 71,849 72,314 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1934 
jane sebesoceene 54,103 54,294 54,327 54,22 54,161 
a? eeacesceess 54,966 55,141 55,749 55,556 
i pexsetedsoos 55,467 55,681 55,757 56,343 
Mm onésccecces 56,383 58,006 58,182 59,028 57,477 
Sy vescceceeace 54,944 $5,266 57,414 57,944 
Nov S88 3a20 59.616 60.281 60.543 
Dec 60,164 60,12 62,243 62,573 62,617 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1931 1932 1933 1934 End of 1931 1932 1933 1934 
an. 48,80 48,850 22,525 40,405 July 51,203 17,017 36,972 65,099 
‘eb. 49,283 46,954 21,530 41,884 Aug. 48,971 20,649 38,601 59,227 
War. 49,590 46,591 24,594 47,933 Sept. 47,025 20,415 36,948 54,905 
Apr. 45,868 39,663 25,460 48,431 Oct. 52,132 23,158 37,282 54,155 
May 44,278 38,690 29,822 76,393 Nov. 46,947 25,419 39,018 49,282 
June 47,517 19,770 34,676 73.218 Dec. 45,795 25,341 38,269 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
Malaya Afloat for Para and 
Mainland Europe Holland Colombo Manaos 
End of: 1933 
i ttadbaewnece 37,392 28,320 1,411 4,889 3,237 
ses esbcees 36,965 38,530 1,285 5,575 3,383 
cmaiheeeceee 38,441 36,700 1,052 5,792 2,981 
mm, BOOS cscer 36,788 39,250 1,115 7,271 3,305 
nh.  seeveseces 39,630 36,563 906 5,366 3,420 
Mar. 37,275 33,365 904 4,083 3,519 
Mh. sedadcucces 33,765 32,640 905 4,070 3,624 
a eeeesenes 7,213 39,370 897 3,066 3,556 
ED scccdsseece 20,243 36,870 902 3,533 3,273 
May aececseces 27.235 35,430 1,263 4,683 3,094 
August 30,507 36,060 1,322 5,713 2,849 
Sept. 33,661 39,630 1,290 5,137 3,075 
Oct. 31,762 40,000 1,401 5,675 3,113 
Nov 33,590 40,000 1,404 3,081 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Total 
me escecs 21,663,311 as eseses 24,247,282 ae evened 6,261,336 
> seeves 26,001,664 i iwesess Scene 6«(6See casces 8,713,962 
SD scecce 24,199,524 a eesces ne BE beasce edeer os 
Sea cacese 19,700,003 ae «seca 11,253,800 De eeseee 8§=©edeenes 
1934 1934 1934: 
ipguery 789,274 May 1,140,132 September $26,472 
1,262,311 yore eceses 1,015,730 October 629,878 
March ..... 1,651,548 BaP wececns 1,155,024 November 577,713 
April 1,635,722 August 752,074 December 1,119,240 








THE RUBBER AGE 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics* 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 





1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Production ---61,237 64,439 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 40,085 45,304 
Shipments ...59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 53,638 48,151 40,260 44,094 
Inventory? ..10,456 10,264 13,624 11,838 9,003 7,775 7,644 8,888 
Figures for Recent Months 
r-PRODUCTION~ -—SHIPMENTS—~ -—INVENTORY— 
1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 
fen. 3,462 2,258 3,922 3,253 2,597 3,222 7,912 7,237 9,684 
eb. 3,871 2,339 4,335 2,553 2,292 3,285 9,172 7,377 10,725 
Mar. 3,671 2,038 5,180 2,954 2,092 4,223 9,878 7,290 11,651 
sy 3,517 3,123 4,470 3,698 3,654 4,438 9,846 6,778 11,981 
May 3,820 5,189 4,456 4,258 5,180 5,332 9,379 6,760 11,127 
June 5,643 6,100 4,342 10,065 6,305 5,228 4,999 6,615 10,219 
July 3,617 5,714 3,353 2,404 5,497 4,157 6,203 6,844 9,437 
Atg. 3,089 4,994 3,533 2,655 4,707 4,308 6,659 7,070 8,697 
Sept. 2,539 3,999 2,936 3,082 3,503 3,183 6,096 7,595 8,419 
Oct. 2,569 3,249 3,287 1,799 2,537 3,010 6,876 8,462 8,657 
Nov. 2,304 3,039 1,711 2,197 7,454 9,247 
Dec. 1,983 3,082 1,819 3,531 6 8,888 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
° 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Production ...76,618 70,823 80,180 68,829 52,420 48,333 36,891 42,546 
Shipments ...71,591 72,896 77,127 70,592 54,938 50,021 37,911 41,391 
Inventory? ..16,200 13,692 16,117 12,807 9,999 7,922 6,749 7,815 
Figures for Recent Months 
7-~PRODUCTION-~. -—SHIPMENTS—~ -—INVENTORY—, 
1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 
ey 3,308 2,093 3,530 3,529 2,535 3,199 7,719 6,197 8,403 
eb. 3,281 2,224 4,077 2,728 2,102 3,323 8,760 6,357 8,445 
Mar. 3,502 1,883 5,194 2,686 1,902 4,118 9,448 6,369 10,244 
+ 3,225 2,853 4,735 3,385 3,051 4,342 9,441 6,189 10,585 
ay 3,820 5,189 4,359 4,258 5,180 4,902 9,379 6,760 10,043 
June 5,279 5,448 4,097 9,019 5,778 5,309 5,174 6,097 8,795 
July 2,937 5,603 3,531 2,160 5,211 4,323 5,975 6,440 8,053 
Aug. 2,748 4,916 3,680 2,503 4,687 4,198 6,127 6,628 7,555 
Sept 2,601 3,827 3,110 3,098 3,472 3,024 5.753 7,008 7,639 
Oct. 2,187 3,506 3,219 1,658 2,676 2,689 6,214 7,831 98151 
Nov. 2,005 2,863 1,578 ,103 6,662 8,625 
Dec. 1,779 2,631 1,724 3,410 6,749 7,815 
(@) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 


ation estimates its figures to be 75 complete up until 1929 and 80% 
complete for 1929-1933. Beginning 1934, the Association reported its 
figures to be 97% complete. 


(*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 








Automobile Production 


-——United States, -————-Canada———_, 


Passenger Passenger Grand 
otal Cars Trucks Total rs Trucks Total 
SOP scene 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
a? sex 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
BOOS cvcce 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
ne ssses 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 2,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
i. céone 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
1933 ..-1,928,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53,855 12,069 1,992,126 
1933° 
Sept.* 191,800 157,376 34,424 5,808 4,358 1,450 197,608 
Oct.* 134,683 104,870 29,813 3,682 2,723 959 138,365 
Nov. 60,683 42,365 18,318 2,291 1,503 788 62,974 
Dec.* 80,565 50,789 29,776 3,262 2,171 1,091 83,827 
1934 
oe ee 156,907 113,652 43,255 6,904 4,946 1,958 153,811 
eb.* 231,707 187,666 44,041 8,571 7,101 1,470 240,278 
Mar.*® 331,263 274,738 56,625 14,180 12,272 1,908 345,443 
Apr.* 354,745 289,031 65,714 18,363 15,451 2,912 373,108 
May* .. 331,652 273,765 57,887 20,161 6,504 3,657 351,813 
une*® .... 308,065 261,852 46,213 13,905 10,810 3,095 321,970 
uly® .... 266,576 223,868 42,708 11,114 8407 2,70 277,690 
August* 234,810 183,500 51,310 9,904 7,325 2,57 244,714 
Sept.* 168,871 123,909 44,962 5,57 4,211 1,368 174,450 
Oct.* 132,491 84,503 47,988 3,780 2,125 1,655 136,271 
eh. sodas 78,415 45,495 32,920 1,697 1,052 645 80,112 
* Revised. 








-_ 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons) 
7-— BRITISH MALAYA '—, DUTCH EAST INDIES * 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 


Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma#* wak ¢ Borneo*® Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total’ 


1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,6$7 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017. 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 $7,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 ° 

1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 


1931 519,740 125,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478,252 92,539 385,713 48,973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933: 
{ee 46,599 7,857 38,742 4,602 318 590 458 305 4,766 $,630 6,840 1,957 554 125° 58,887 
eb. 37,564 6,167 31,397 5,064 304 541 458 368 4,895 5,119 6,081 895 620 125° 55,867 
Mar. 42,059 7,964 34,095 4,905 389 571 458 304 5,092 6,466 6,999 1,102 995 125° 61,501 
Apr. 36,752 7,758 28,994 4,582 272 624 583 235 5,226 5,969 8,147 1,122 556 125* 56,435 
ay 42,902 13,664 29,238 4,643 475 1,091 583 359 6,782 7,298 13,195 1,371 918 125* 66,078 
une 41,411 16,538 24,873 5,198 377 1,149 582 632 7,352 6,654 14,779 1,369 704 125° 63,794 
uly $0,531 18,772 31,759 4,201 270 1,358 728 797 7,367 580 16,534 1,310 913 125° 73,942 
Aug. 52,266 17,869 34,397 5,839 246 955 728 926 6,460 1985 15,161 808 1,116 125® 74,746 
Sept. 49,607 15,146 34,461 5,111 125 1,027 728 611 5,868 9,164 15,005 1,702 656 125® 74,453 
Oct. 61,002 17,390 43,612 5,674 271 959 750 979 6,329 8,632 15,170 1,513 965 125° 84,879 
Nov. 54,599 20,142 34,457 6,097 516 1,020 750 1,191 6,684 9,951 14,474 1,599 956 125° 77,820 
Dec. 57,579 18,110 39,469 7,062 964 989 978 1,046 7,030 10,183 17,274 2,173 930 125° 88,223 
1934: 
{on 55,055 21,184 33,871 7,551 1,531 1,197 805 1,290 6,513 8,974 17,718 2,158 576 125° 82,309 
eb 57,867 19,688 38,179 8,354 775 1,005 805 1,264 6,706 10,277 17,466 1,100 831 125° 86,887 
Mar 58,515 26,470 32,045 6,954 1,412 1, 806 1,363 8,655 12,043 25,064 1,316 846 125® 91,989 
Apr. 56,748 27,963 28,785 5,783 1,447 894 1,311 7,282 11,324 24,054 1,519 440 125° 83,726 
ay 69,403 34,093 35,310 7,528 1,106 1,892 1,397 997 12,104 16,720 34,710 1,408 726 125° 114,023 
June 53,282 20,981 32,301 3,305 1,425 1,886 644 1,497 4,860 6,078 15,216 1,504 765 125° 9,606 
July 53,335 22,829 30,506 4,093 710 1,662 1,048 2,399 5,762 7,408 14,182 1,703 353 125* 69,951 
Aug. 52,641 17,865 34,776 5,369 552 1,714 1,048 1,908 5,340 8,902 10,902 1,610 710 125® 72,956 
Sept. 61,051 17,889 43,162 6,632 294 1,438 839 1,626 5,722 10,738 14,688 1,665 764 125° 87,693 
Oct. 47,045 10,226 36,819 6,918 413 1,412 1,196 1,328 5,970 6,643 5,556 1,413 840 125* 68,633 
Nov. 51,140 8,759 42,381 Gare — <enec 953 941 1,356 7,621 7,123 5,338 2,356 1,017 a” sh aoss 





(}) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I.”" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
rubber is neoty wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
weight by remi ting ; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons in 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924 1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
1,274 in 1930. (#) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, United 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands, and includes guayule 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927 rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, ‘‘Gross 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official ae minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports from “Other * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 














Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


Scandi- Czecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium WNether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States? Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192C 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1,778 589 567 396,222 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —$07 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 


1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 


1928 407,572 4,846 36,49 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,638 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,201 43,483 10,149 30,671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1932 393,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 $6,027 14,469 30,637 12,576 9,519 2,851 7,262 4,359 9,444 693,618 
1933 398,365 73,335 61,953 54,120 19,332 66,831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,245 7,831 5,520 freee 
1933: 
July 43,824 3,961 3,774 4,103 1,192 1,460 1,146 2,952 2,347 299 16 486 435 287 66,283 
Aug. 43,208 4,330 5,251 4,193 1,795 4,424 1,249 3,312 1,500 325 209 616 606 2,759 73,779 
Sept. 43,886 4,341 4,111 5,841 2,620 5,369 2,055 2,168 794 864 18% 604 790 577 74,211 
Oct. 43,366 3,373 4,921 4,772 2,580 6,150 1,836 2,084 604 1,118 310 777 441 686 73,081 
Nov. 39,633 3,955 5,419 4,086 2,184 6,296 42 4,483 301 1,129 222 878 493 882 70,903 
Dec. 38,864 6,524 5,415 4,933 1,773 6,865 1,029 2,400 190 1,360 213 703 776 1,772 72,817 
1934: 
. 47,114 9,503 6,472 6,057 1,721 5,628 2,517 2,749 566 2,173 381 1,185 484 1,355 88,276 
eb. 33,087 10,785 5,301 5,490 1,854 4,570 2,388 399 950 1,538 287 464 656 16 y 
Mar. 39,306 14,008 4,980 6,453 3,411 5,655 1,394 4,018 671 965 284 836 394 976 86,242 
Apr 42,262 9,999 3,210 6,701 2,419 5,679 1,966 1,326 415 504 262 1,217 752 465 77,177 
ay 47,412 9,786 3,634 6,499 2,218 6,905 2,218 4,360 769 214 322 940 147 1,768 87,192 
une 46,785 16,564 3.893 6,171 2,208 6.745 1,887 3,145 1,512 837 331 843 1,146 1,624 93,601 
fis 40,308 12,266 4,051 5,494 2,420 5,739 708 1,640 732 810 540 1,602 747 1,094 78,161 
Aug. 31,405 13,728 3,660 3,078 1,948 4,945 1,795 6,829 658 669 239 1,033 277 1,495 71,759 
Sept. 30,345 11,254 4,244 2,607 2,770 7,346 1,486 743 501 339 980 465 477 
Oct. 7 323 18,897 3,424 2,148 3,043 7,227 1,296 798 693 447 813 675 254 
Nov. 35,982 15,875 516 187 





a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta ha and to reduce to basis of 
in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Of- net weight. + United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway, tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it be- 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French exports to comes available. 

Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 12 

















’ A Section Devoted to Listings 
' of Leading Producers and Dis- 
: tributers of Raw Materials, 
: Machinery and Equipment, - 
and Supplies for the Rubber - 
Industry. 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 
























Chemicals and Compounding 
Materials — Machinery and 
Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
Rubber Products — Consulting 
Enginee 














» ACCELERATORS— 


Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-1, A-7, 


A-11, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectol A, Oxynone 
The RUBBER SERVICE Laboratories Co. 
1012 Seeond National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
A Division of MONSANTO Chemical Wks. 








ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 


the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


N this section are listed the prod- 

ucts of the leading producers of 
materials and equipment used bys 
rubber manufacturers. 


When buyers refer to these pages 
for. their needs, your name and 
address and a description of your 
products should be available here. 
The cost of a one-inch listing is 
only $5.00 per issue—the lowest 
cost of advertising space available 
in the rubber field. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 


CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antiosidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Aniline Oi Dispersions 
The Naugatuck Chemical Co. 
17909 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














CHEMICALS and compounding 
ingredients; Clay, Accelerators, 
Mineral Rubber. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 











ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


CARBON BLACK— 4Aerfloted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 











CHEMICALS and Minera! 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Calcined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


245 Front St., New York 











ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME —the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


Heveatex Corporation 


78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 











CALCENE—The Ideal low 


gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alka‘ti Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @ Akron @ Chicago 











COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
Agents im Principal Cities 








CARBON BLACK—Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 


CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO.. . the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
251 Front Street New York 


COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


The RUBBER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES CoO. 


1012 Seeond National Building 
Akron, Ohio 














CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 








CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 











CUMAR—Paracumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 


Samples and prices on request. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. 


New York City 








THE RUBBER AGE 



















